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This issue of the JoURNAL is the 58th Anni- 
versary Number. On this occasion we point with 
considerable pride to the service and accomplish- 
ment of the JouRNAL in the progress of school 
administration since the first issue was published 
in March, 1891. Administrative procedures in 
legislative, judicial, and executive action, in 
taxation and finance, in functional schoolhouse 
planning, construction and equipment, originally 
presented and continually promoted in the 
JOURNAL, are now an integral part of school 
administrative organization. 


Continuance of the clearly defined editorial 
policy focused on democratic school administra- 
tion, and the many years of editorial experience, 
qualify the JoURNAL for even greater service 
and accomplishment in the solution of the 
critical problems now confronting school admin- 
istration, especially in the area of schoolhousing. 


In passing the 58th milestone, it is gratifying 
to note the response of school administrators to 
the service of the JOURNAL by way of subscrip- 
tions. The paid subscription to the March issue 
is 16,504 with 85 per cent of the circulation 
going to “top management” in school administra- 
tion — superintendents of schools and _ their 
board members. 


May we express again our appreciation for 
the opportunity and the responsibility of serv- 
ing school administrators and through this 
service the school children of America. 


JOHN J. KRILL 
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@ Snow-jewelled hills and trees sparkle with 
brightness. Contrasting shadows slide down 
sloping banks. Ski tracks show up in crisp 
detail. You see dramatic presentations like 
these when films with wintertime scenes are 
projected with the RCA “400”. 


The quality of your screen presentations, 
to a large extent, determines the effectiveness 
of your audio-visual program. For sharp, 
brilliant pictures... realistic sound reproduc- 
tion simplicity of threading and easy 
operation—the RCA “400” is the preferred 
choice of audio-visual education specialists 
and experienced classroom teachers. 
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THAT’S WHAT YOU SEE when your 16mm films 
are projected with the 
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The message of a film projected by the RCA 
400” is learned rapidly, is long remembered. 
Audience impact and response are stimulated, 
because black-and-white or full color pic 
tures onthe screen are at their best in brilliance 

. accompanied by sound that’s true-to-life. 


Before you buy any 16mm sound projector— 
see and hear the RCA ‘‘400’’. Let your eyes 
and ears decide why the RCA ‘'400"" assures 
you of the utmost in 16mm sound film projec 
tion. Fill-in and mail coupon for more de 
tailed information. 
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Steps in Selecting a Superintendent 


Desirably infrequent in the handling of 
school affairs by the board of education 
is the election of a new superintendent of 
schools. Continuity in administrative pro- 
cedure, management policy, curricular prac- 
tice are necessary for the development of 
long-range plans for school improvement 
as well as for the maintenance of high 
morale among school employees. But when 
the occasion arises for securing a new chief 
school administrator, the board may find 
itself with a task both unfamiliar and ex- 
tremely important. Few acts of the board 
will be as significant in the history of the 
school system. 

While the task may be new to the board, 
the experience of other boards may be 
drawn upon. Through study and practice, 
the procedures in electing a new superin- 
tendent have become formalized to some 
degree and may be identified before the 
board begins its search. The process is 
simple, orderly, and as thorough as the 
board wishes it to be. A satisfactory out- 
come may be expected if each step is taken 
with necessary deliberation. 

The first step involves the establishing 
of policy, planning of procedure, and the 
assignment of responsibilities. The second 
step is the initiation of and the carrying 
on of the search for candidates. The third 
step is the sifting of candidates to eliminate 
all but a very few. The fourth step is the 
interviewing and considering of the two 
or three candidates among whom choice 
will be made. The fifth and last step is 
the election of a new superintendent 


First Step: Planning 

rhe selection of the school administrator 
should be unhurried. Acting without sut- 
ficient investigation and study may seem 
to be justified at some times by the need 
for speedy filling of the vacancy but can 
lead shortly to the necessity for doing the 
task over again. Speed can be made by 
the scheduling closely of board meetings 
for the purpose of finding a new superin 
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tendent and by acting throughout the 
search and consideration according to an 
over-all plan prepared at the beginning. 
The time involved in making the plan will 
be gained back again and the outcome may 
be expected to be a happier one than if 
no guiding policy is developed before can- 
didates are considered. 

One board meeting of about two hours 
should be sufficient to establish procedure. 
The members will need to be in general 
agreement about the answers to several 
questions through which the board’s plan 
of action will be adopted and the policy 
governing the selection of a new administra- 
tor established. The questions which arise 
will vary according to the local situation 
but will involve some or all of the questions 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Has the vacancy been officially 
established? It should be expected that 
the board act to secure a new superin- 


\ balanced hot school lunch for a 
growing girl. 
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tendent only after it has taken action 
officially to accept a resignation, to notify 
the incumbent administrator that he is not 
being considered as a candidate to succeed 
himself, or to recognize that the position 
has been made vacant by death. The 
minutes should show that the board has 
taken such action to establish the vacancy. 
State tenure laws and the customary con- 
sideration of ethical and courteous behavior 
on the part of the employing board apply 
in every case of course. 

What shall be the schedule of the 
board in filling the vacancy? A calen- 
dar of activity to guide the board in its 
search for the new administrative officer 
provides a schedule of committee meetings 
(if committees are used), a listing of times 
at which reports will be made, limits of the 
period during which applications for the 
position will be received, dates of the board 
meetings for interviewing candidates, the 
date set for election of a new superintend- 
ent, and such other dates necessary to be 
met if the search procedure is to be carried 
on without unnecessary delays. The calen- 
dar provides for sufficient deliberation at 
each step even with a relatively short time 
for the filling of the vacancy. 

Essentially the Board’s Responsibility 

Who will determine the qualifica- 
tions to be expected of candidates? 
The board will usually give considerable 
thought to the wishes of the teaching staff 
and of the community in general when 
setting up the qualifications to be de- 
manded. This consideration may or may 
not include requests for direct expressions 
of opinion. Some boards have invited school 
faculties to draw up statements of desired 
qualifications for candidates for the super- 
intendency and other boards have accepted 
suggestions from the teachers as to persons 
who might be available and desirable. Ex- 
pressed or unexpressed community desires 
will have properly an effect upon the 
board’s deliberations 

The board, however, should not abdicate 
from its position of responsibility and 
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authority. It should attend to interested 
groups only to the extent that the board’s 
search for the best possible person is 
facilitated by outside suggestions. It should 
resist pressures of groups promoting the 
interests of individual candidates such 
as popular teachers, successful athletic 
coaches, principals, graduate students, or 
superintendents’ of other districts. Candi- 
dacies so advanced should be considered 
along with other applications and, if nec 
essary, rejected. The board’s duty to the 
whole community, and especially to the 
schools, must be seen as above the interests 
of special groups. The adoption at the be- 
ginning of the search for suitable candi 
dates of a statement of qualifications de 
sired relieves the board to some extent 
of the sometimes difficult task of rejecting 
locally popular but generally undesirable 
candidates 

What professional training and gen- 
eral educational qualifications are to 
be required of candidates for the posi- 
tion? Since the superintendent holds a 
position of great importance in the school 
system, his professional training should be 
extensive enough to provide assurance that 
his leadership will be competent. On the 
other hand, it should be expected that he 
possess a broad general education so that 
his vision and understanding will make 
him in that way an asset to the school’s 
program of education and a respected repre- 
sentative of the school to the general public. 
While academic degrees do not insure edu- 
cational and professional competence, they 
are one of the guides in evaluating the 
qualifications of candidates. The minimum 
educational achievement should be a mas 
ter’s degree with professional courses in 
techniques of school administration and 
supervision, curriculum, school law of the 
state, school finance, or other courses ad 
dressed primarily to the task of the super 
intendent of schools 


Experience and Personal Qualifications 

What experience in teaching will 
be expected? Successful experience as 
an administrator in a similar school system 
should be indicative of the probable success 
of the candidate if elected to the superin- 
tendency. Personal and professional growth 
should have been evidenced however 
throughout the period of experience or the 
candidate’s professed experience may be 
less beneficial to him than the shorter ex 
perience of a more alert candidate. Ex- 
perience in educational work should have 
included some classroom teaching in both 
elementary and secondary schools or spe- 
cial training in both fields if actual teaching 
has been done in only one. Small systems 
may waive the requirement of experience 
as an administrator if successful classroom 
work suggests that the candidate will be 
able to perform his duties successfully on 
the basis of his special training alone. The 
board in its planning session will need to 
establish its policy as to experience re- 
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quirements. The nature of the school sys- 
tem, its size and provlems, and the practice 
of the system in employing experienced or 
inexperienced teachers will be factors in 
determining the policy. 

What are the personal qualities and 
abilities desired? While consideration 
of such details as dress, habits, and general 
bearing will wait upon the interviewing of 
candidates, the board may profitably con 
sider the special demands the position will 
make upon the successful candidate in the 
way of public appearances, social life in 
the community, relations with other school 
personnel, and association with other school 
administrators of the area. 

What salary shall be offered the suc- 
cessful candidate? The salary to be 
paid should be determined before candi 
dates are considered. The amount will be 
affected by the salary paid to former su 
perintendents, the qualifications demanded 
the ability of the school distric t to pay, and 
the cost of living as superintendent of 
schools in the school district. Failure to set 
in advance the amount of salary to be paid 
opens the way for individual bargaining 
with separate candidates with the result 
that the board may find its selection of a 
superintendent directed in part to the sav 
ing of money by taking the low biddet 
When, during the search for a_ suitable 
candidate, it appears that the salary as pre- 
determined by the board is not sufficient 
to secure an administrator of the qualifica- 
tions desired, the board should meet to 
reconsider the amount of salary and to 
canvass the field of candidates again with 
the higher salary in mind. The relation 
of the proposed salary to the salary of 
other school personnel probably cannot be 
determined for all school systems. Large 
city systems will pay in annual salary to 
the superintendent of schools several times 
the amount paid to an individual teacher. 
Smaller systems will pay the chief ad- 
ministrator one and a half to twice as much 
as the highest salary paid to a classroom 
teacher 


The First Contract 

What shall be the term of the initial 
contract? If the state law provides for 
the term of contract, the board will not 
need to debate the matter. But if the law 
permits of an option, the board may wish 
to settle the problem of the contract during 
its planning meeting. The situation may 
dictate that a contract be limited to one 
year with renewal guaranteed in the event 
of successful performance. If the new ad- 
ministrator is not well acquainted with the 
schools before his employment, the first 
school year will be occupied largely by 
orientation experience and _ preliminary 
planning for future developments. The sec- 
ond year of service will then show the 
actual leadership and other ability of the 
new superintendent. It may appear that 
judgment on renewing an initial one-year 
contract must be made before significant 
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accomplishment is more than promised. An 
initial two-year contract, if legal, may be 
desirable and a three-year contract more 
so. But as the period of the initial contract 
is made longer, the board will need to 
examine more and more critically the 
qualifications of the candidates it inter- 
views. Successful experience will be a more 
important criterion. 

The period of the initial contract will be 
probationary both for the candidate and 
for the school district. While the board 
may wish to avoid committing itself to the 
long-term employment of a new administra- 
tor the new superintendent may be re- 
luctant also to commit himself in advance 
to long service in the position. The long 
initial contract period may make _ both 
parties to the agreement more cautious 
about signing until all factors have been 
considered. It does promote stability in 
the system by insuring that the new ad- 
ministrator will stay in the position for 
more than the briefest period. The attrac- 
tiveness of the position and the past rate 
of turnover of superintendents condition 
the board's decision. 

What special problems of the school 
system must be met by the new super- 
intendent? The nature of the problems 
to be faced by the incoming administrator 
may indicate special consideration of the 
qualifications to be listed for candidates 
If major curriculum changes are in order, 
the training of the admininstator in this 
field or his experience will be important to 
his success. If teacher relations or com- 
munity relations are in need of special at- 
tention, the board may specify that ability 
to promote satisfactory relationships be 
possessed by any candidate given serious 
consideration for the position. Other serious 
problems of the school system similarly 
affect the selection of candidates 


Local Men as Candidates 


Shall promotion from within the 
system to the superintendency be con- 
sidered? The board will save itself much 
labor if it determines early in its delibera- 
tions if candidacies of persons already in 
the system will be considered. It will not 
be enough to decide that local candidacies 
will be treated as are all others. The pro- 
motion of an assistant superintendent, a 
school principal, or other school employee 
should be considered before other candi- 
dacies and a decision made promptly. If 
there is one obvious choice among present 
employees, the board can end its search 
at once by his election or facilitate its 
search by rejecting him before other candi- 
dates are considered. The familiarity of the 
employee with the school system can assist 
materially in his success as superintendent 
and less time will be occupied in becoming 
oriented in the position. 

The board should be fully apprised of 
the probable effect of the promotion upon 
the other school employees before it de- 
termines upon the elevation of even a very 
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well-qualified person. The promotion may 
meet with general approval and its effect 
excellent upon school morale. There is a 
stimulation to good work in the realization 
that the board recognizes ability and faith- 
ful service. But if the promotion should not 
meet with general approval within the 
schools, the result would possibly be very 
unfortunate. All this the board should con- 
sider. 

But if the elevation of a single obvious 
candidate from among school employees 
must be considered carefully, the selection 
of one from among several apparently well- 
qualified persons should be made even more 
cautiously. The board should act slowly. 
If promotion from within the system will 
create a serious division in the school per- 
sonnel, arouse antagonisms through favor- 
ing one group over another, cause the new 
administrator to begin his work with a 
divided faculty, local candidacies should 
be no longer considered even if competent 
and desirable employees are disappointed. 


Democratic Problems in — 
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The Formal Election Vote 

How shall the search for candidates 
be carried onP The means for discover- 
ing the best candidates may be selected 
at the board’s planning meeting. Requests 
for nominations may be addressed to col- 
lege and university placement offices, well- 
known educators, local persons, educational 
associations, commercial teacher placement 
services. Advertising of the vacancy may 
be done through newspapers of general cir- 
culation. The means should be selected ac- 
cording to the extent of the search planned 
and according to the effectiveness of 
each means in securing the best possible 
candidates. 

The board may wish to assign respon- 
sibility for securing candidates and for 
preliminary screening to a temporary com- 
mittee. Definition of the powers and duties 
of the committee will be important in order 
to prevent later misunderstandings. 

By what vote shall election be de- 
termined? The state school law may 


The Development of Boards 


of Education in Japan Richard Werth” 


In July, 1948, the Japanese Diet passed a 
law with the stated purpose of “attaining the 
primary objectives of education by establish- 
ing boards of education so as to execute edu- 
cational administration based upon the suit- 
able popular will and befitting actual local 
conditions with the realization that education 
should be conducted without submitting to 
undue control and should be responsible to the 
entire people.” On the fifth of October almost 
60 per cent of the eligible Japanese voters, a 
total of 24,000,000 citizens, went to the polls 
in a nationwide election. Boards of education 
were created in the 46 prefectures, 5 great 
cities, 21 smaller cities, 16 towns, and 9 vil- 
lages. The establishment of prefectural boards 
was mandatory this year, while initiation of 
city, town, and village boards was made op- 
tional for 1948 or 1949 and compulsory by 
1950. 

To give this event its proper setting, it will 
be necessary to review briefly the changes 
which have come over Japanese schools as a 
result of occupation policies. The first stage 
can be described as the “negative” phase which 
lasted from September, 1945, until approx- 
imately July, 1946. All Japanese teachers were 
screened and those whose background was 
closely allied to militaristic affairs were purged 
from the schools. State Shintoism, the creed 
which had sought the Japanese soldiers and 
people a divine destiny, was outlawed as was 


“Education Officer, Yamanashi Prefecture, Kofu, Japan. 


religious instruction in public schools. Text- 
books containing stories of a militaristic flavor 
were withdrawn from the hands of the chil- 
dren, and — as new books became available — 
were taken from the teachers and school li- 
braries. This included nearly all books, be- 
cause the spirit of war had permeated every 





In the Japanese classroom, even in the 

model schools, methods are those of teach- 

ing the class as a whole. The children are 

taught to hold the book at arm’s length 

from their eyes and learn everything by 
loud mass reading. 
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permit of election of the superintendent by 
less than a unanimous vote. However, the 
board may decide in advance of its con- 
sideration of candidates that unanimity is 
sufficiently important to make election by 
unanimous vote necessary. The difficulties 
to be met in securing unanimity and the 
dangers of compromising upon a weak can- 
didate when a unanimous vote is not given 
to any first-choice candidate should be 
appreciated. Decision ought not to be re- 
served until the differing opinions of board 
members about candidates affect the de- 
termination of the method of election. 

Through arrival at agreement upon the 
answers to the above and other questions, 
the board in its planning session develops 
its governing policy for the selection of the 
new superintendent. The completion of the 
first step in the process makes possible the 
easier accomplishment of each of the suc- 
ceeding steps. The actual search for candi- 
dates can begin. 


(To be continued) 


school subject, from agriculture to zoology. 
The curriculum underwent immediate change 
when the strangely labeled subjects of 
“morals” and “ethics” were removed. This was 
more than a small amputation, because these 
two courses were really the core of the Japa- 
nese curriculum. The changes here described 
were accomplished with remarkable speed and 
thoroughness and made it possible for the 
constructive phase of operations to begin. 


Basic Changes Through Decentralization 


Upon recommendation of the Education 
Mission to Japan, and upon subsequent find- 
ings of the JERC (Japan Education Recon- 
struction Committee), the Japanese educa- 
tional system was changed. The 6-3-3 plan 
was established as the pattern for all Japanese 
public schools. Education became compulsory 
to the ninth grade. Only those familiar with 
the former system in Japan can fully appre- 
ciate the immensity of this change. Reorgan- 
ization of the school system itself is at least 
a five-year project; but after the first two 
years the prediction can safely be made that 
the 6-3-3 plan will be successfully installed by 
1951. New teaching materials, modernized 
textbooks, improved methods of teaching — 
all aiming deliberately to democratize the en- 
tire education process of this once ultramili- 
taristic nation—have taken a strong hold 
upon the schools. All of these changes which 
can here only be sketched roughly were ac- 
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Poster used in the election campaign. The legend across the top reads “election of 
the board of education, October 5th.” The persons around the semi-circle are from 
left to right: doctor, factory foreman, engineer, banker, farmer, housewife, merchant. 
The three paragraphs within the semi-circle read: “A good board of education 
1. Represents people of all walks of life; 2. Consists of public-minded citizens who 
have a sincere concern in education; 3. Is free from political influence and pressure 
of special interests.” This poster was intended to overcome the opinion that a board 
of education had to consist of trained teachers. It purposely did not show a teacher 
but was intended to suggest the ideal composition of a board. It proved to be too 
optimistic because almost no board in Japan now is made up of such a 
representative group. 


complished under the guiding hand of the 
Civil Information and Education Section of 
the Supreme Command of Allied Powers 
(SCAP). The agency through which they were 
brought into the Japanese schools was the 
Ministry of Education (Monbusho). 

From the outset of the occupation it was 
realized that a basic change in the education 
system of Japan could only be accomplished 
through decentralization of the terrifying 
power which had traditionally rested with the 
Monbusho. American school administrators 
can hardly realize how tightly the entire sys- 
tem of a nation of 80 million people was 
managed by this powerful Ministry. The edicts 
of the Monbusho covered every detail of 
school operations. Through state textbooks 
total uniformity of teaching material was 
assured. Through Hatsu Gakkos (School In- 
structions) even such details as the size of 
hibachis (charcoal burners) were prescribed. 
Almost nothing was left to the imagination, 
and a tightly disciplined inspectorate discour- 
aged local initiative of any sort. Educational 
efficiency and competence was judged solely 
according to the degree of uniformity achieved. 

So powerful was the Monbusho that the 
occupation forces decided to use, for the time 
being, the tool which had forged the mind of 
Japan just as the Emperor had been used to 
assure the successful demobilization of the 
Japanese Army. For the past three years all 
changes in the Japanese schools, though they 





might eventually lead to a democratic pat- 
tern, were superimposed through the old, auto- 
cratic machinery. The board of education law 
is the beginning of the end for this pattern. 


The Elections of 1948 


Japan is administratively divided into 46 
prefectures and 5 large cities. Although in 
size, population, and outward form of govern- 
ment these subdivisions could be compared to 
our states, the degree of local autonomy is 
actually much smaller and the “States Rights” 
of the prefectures are only those powers dele- 
gated by the central government. Local gov- 
ernments can more readily be compared with 
ours, be they city, town, or village. 

The board of education law is a national act 
creating two types of boards: prefectural and 
local. The Monbusho retains no administra- 
tive or operational control over boards of 
education, but continues to operate all higher 
educational institutions and exercises jurisdic- 
tion over private schools. Prefectural boards 
of education execute all educational affairs 
within the prefecture not assumed by local 
boards. They are charged with teacher certifi- 
cation, textbook approval, establishment of 
high school attendance districts, and technical 
assistance to local boards. Although prefec- 
tural boards exercise no direct control over 
local boards, they may require reports. 

In the 1948 election, prefectural boards as- 
sumed broad educational tasks which will be 
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narrowed in subsequent years as local boards 
take over. This “from the top down” method 
of establishing local control over education 
was necessitated by the complete novelty of 
the concept of a board. The prefectural boards 
are presently serving in an interim capacity 
and as a proving ground for the vast number 
of local boards to be established by 1950. 


Limited Powers of the Boards 


The present law fails to give boards of edu- 
cation the power to tax for educational pur- 
poses. The purse strings are controlled by 
local public bodies, the prefectural assembly 
in case of the prefectural board, and the local 
village or town assembly for local boards. In 
addition to submitting their budgets to the 
assemblies, the following types of actions 
necessitate approval by the assembly: (1) 
number of personnel employed by the school 
board; (2) establishment, control, and disposal 
of basic property and reserve funds; (3) local 
bonds for educational purposes; (4) tuition 
and rental charges; (5) payment of board 
members. Because of this close relationship 
between the boards and the assemblies, the 
law provides that one member of thé seven- 
man prefectural boards and one member of 
the five-man local boards shall be selected by 
the respective legislature. 

The election of all other members is gov- 
erned by those laws which provide for the 
election of local or prefectural assemblymen. 
The terms of office are four years, with half 
of the membership renewed every two years. 
The member selected to represent the as- 
sembly serves for the duration of his term in 
the assembly. The board chairman is elected 
by vote of all board-members for one year, 
and may be re-elected. Boards make their 
own bylaws, rules, and regulations which are 
to be publicly announced. Board members do 
not receive salaries, but remuneration is 
mandatory and expenses are to be paid 
through methods determined by the assembly. 

The board elects a superintendent for four 
years. The superintendent is the executive 
officer of the board. Appointments to his staff 
are made by the board upon his recommenda- 
tion. In all other functions of the board the 
law states that “the board may require the 
advice and recommendation from the superin- 
tendent of education” leaving the superintend- 
ent in an advisory capacity. 

With this brief summary of the principal 
provisions of the law it may be recognized 
that the pattern is that of an American type 
of board, but that there are several significant 
differences. Some of these are due to a differ- 
ence in culture, system, governmental struc- 
ture, or local circumstances; others are due to 
the lobby of the Japan Teachers Union which 
was a powerful factor in introducing certain 
changes when the law came to be considered 
by the Diet. 


Remuneration and Teacher 
Membership 
Perhaps the most controversial item was 
that concerning payment of board members. 
American advice was that members of a board 
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A campaign poster for the election of the first Japanese boards of education. This poster was designed to give a vivid dramatiza- 
tion to the change which would come over the administration of the educational system through the election of boards of 
education. Since the Japanese read from right to left the right side of the poster shows the old system under which the 
Monbusho handed down directives to the Prefecture, to the School District, to the Principal. At the right is the board of 
education in session and local problems are under discussion before an audience of the people. The horizontal legend at 
the top reads “vote in the election of the board of education.” The vertical legend down the middle reads “democratization 


should be outstanding citizens giving of their 
time as a public service to their communities. 
The Japanese have little concept of what we 
call “public service” and are completely baffled 
by such phenomena as our “dollar-a-year” 
men. Their feeling is that when you ask a 
man to do a job, you must of course pay him. 
Their idea of a board is more that of a group 
of paid commissioners. The Japan Teachers 
Union, moreover, was preparing to elect as 
many of its members as possible to the boards 
and wanted to see them paid for their services 
as they had been paid fer their teaching. As 
the law reads now, a “salary” is not paid, but 
“remuneration” is prescribed—and the in- 
terpretation of that term has been so broad 
as to make the amount of actual payments 
resemble the salaries of teaching personnel. 
An equally controversial item was the elig- 
ibility of teachers to serve as board members 
To avoid the setting up of a separate educa- 
tional bureaucracy, American advice was to 
make public officials ineligible for member- 
ship on the board. But in a country where life 
has always been completely dominated by gov- 
ernment officials there was no basis of under- 
Standing for a public body consisting com- 





of education through the board of education.” 


pletely of ordinary citizens. The Japanese 
arguments ran like this: “In America, you 
have a higher level of education and therefore 
you can find many citizens who can easily 
serve on boards of education”; or, “Teachers 
are the only people who know the details of 
educational management well enough to be 
eligible for board membership.” The fallacy 
of these arguments was not evident to a people 
who for decades had existed only for the 
glory of the state. The compromise solution 
was that “National or local public officials or 
paid government employees may not concur- 
rently be board members.” This allowed 
teachers to run for board membership and 
then to resign from teaching to assume their 
new duties. The relationship between this con- 
troversy and the salary question is obvious. 

The third controversial item concerned the 
role of the superintendent. According to best 
American practice, he is an educational leader 
who works with the people in his community 
as represented by the board of education. The 
law in Japan made it possible for teachers to 
be elected to the board, serve on it with what 
amounted to full pay, and reduce the position 
of superintendent to that of an office boy. 





The 1948 Campaign 


The board of education election campaign 
started toward the end of August. From the 
outset it was clear that American efforts to 
keep politics out of the campaign were doomed 
to failure. The number of eligible voters in 
an average prefecture is about 750,000, and it 
is nearly impossible to select six persons out 
of such a number without the implementation 
of political machinery. Moreover, the law pro- 
vided that the board of education should be 
elected under the same rules as the Assembly. 
Prominent candidates were either sponsored by 
political parties or by the Teachers Union. 
Citizens who were not actively sponsored by 
either were forced to seek other group support. 

To be elected, candidates had to spend the 
entire month of September actively campaign- 
ing. Although Japanese laws restrict campaign 
expenditures severely, large sums were spent 
on behalf of candidates. Since there were no 
clear-cut educational issues involved in this 
original election, candidates simply had to sell 
themselves to the public through their own 
record and their affiliation with political and 
social groups. The Teachers Union made it its 
goal to elect two members to every prefectural 
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Meiji Era School Building 


Public education came to Japan in the Meiji era which saw Japan’s emergence as 

a modern nation-state. Although the buildings then constructed are by now decrepit 

wrecks, many of them are still in use, as the picture here shown. Note the shoe 

racks next to the staircase; even in the oldest schools, children take their shoes off 

and the floors are kept spotlessly clean. The style of this building is typical of the 
first days of public schooling in Japan. 


board and to assure the election of at least 
one other sympathetic member. These teachers 
usually divided the territory of their prefec- 
ture and campaigned actively, using fellow 
teachers to make their names known to the 
people, and in some cases not even shying 
away from making use of the school children. 
How successful they were can be seen from 
the breakdown by profession of successful 
candidates: teachers, 98; businessmen, 49; 
public officials, 33; farmers, 25; doctors, 16; 
workers, 15; organization officials, 11; priests, 
10; artists and writers, 6; lawyers, 3; house- 
wife, 1; unknown, 29; total, 296. This meant 
that the plan of the Japan Teachers Union to 
control one third of all board seats was totally 
successful. In addition to those who listed 
themselves as teachers, many of the board 
members falling into other categories are 
former teachers or education officials. 


The Successful Campaign Arguments 


The campaign was not only intended to 
bring a high percentage of voters to the polls, 
but it also served as a means of making known 
to the people at large the meaning and the 
purpose of the law. The posters here repro- 
duced show the three main issues which Ameri- 
can education officers in the prefectures 
stressed : 

“The board represents the people; it should 
represent a cross section of the public. No 
political or special interests should be repre- 
sented on the board. 

“The board of education replaces the auto- 
cratic system by a democratic type of govern- 
ing body where problems can be freely dis- 
cussed and can be solved in accordance with 
local conditions. 


“The board of education makes policy — 
the superintendent and his staff operate the 
schools.” 

Not only through such posters, but through 
all available media of information was the 
idea of the board brought to the Japanese 
voters. 

The law itself, however, made it somewhat 
difficult to put some of these points across: it 
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gave the superintendent no definite position 
and left his role entirely to the board; it 
provided for payments for board members 
which would be limited only by the generosity 
of the prefectural assembly; and it made it 
possible for teachers to be candidates. The 
Teachers Union and the political parties which 
would later seek its support therefore pro- 
moted the following type of campaign: 
‘Teachers are really the persons best qualified 
to serve as members of the board because 
they are the only people well trained in 
matters of education; the law allows them to 
be candidates; the law allows them to be paid 
remuneration.” To the average Japahese, the 
reasoning of the Union was in a much more 
familiar strain and by many people the board 
is now thought. to be, in the words of the 
Japanese translated literally into English, 
‘Educational Governors.” 


Are Boards Representative of People? 


The boards of education once elected were 
immediately subjected to considerable pres- 
sure from American education officers, who 
hold powers of “surveillance, encouragement, 
and assistance” only, to desist from asking 
for remuneration beyond their actual expend- 
itures of time and money. In most areas, how- 
ever, the feeling persists that the position of 
a board member resembles that of an assembly 
member and that pay and allowances should 
be equal. 

There is in some prefectures a definite feel- 
ing that the type of board elected does in no 
way represent the people, but is the begin- 
ning of a separate educational bureaucracy. 
It is much too early to tell if a majority of 
boards will be sensitive to the expressed opin- 
ions of their constituencies. It is almost cer- 
tain that most boards will be favorably dis- 





Co-education Is a Novelty 


Until the end of 1945, the education of children in the intermediate grades of the 
elementary school and in all secondary and higher schools was strictly separate for 
the sexes. Boys were trained to be good soldiers, girls were trained in the skills of 
home-making. Co-education is now practiced to the ninth grade at least, and even 
in some high schools, but often it is such in name only. Almost everywhere, girls 
are seated on one side of the room, boys on the other, or they are seated in alternate 


rows. In high schools, girls are often in separate classes and take a different curriculum. 
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posed toward demands from the teachers 
through their organized unions. 

The most critical weakness of the present 
board remains its lack of fiscal power. Under 
existing legislation, for instance, the board of 
education cannot increase the number of teach- 
ers in elementary and junior high schools, 
where many classes have more than 60 stu- 
dents, because a portion of all salaries is paid 
by the national treasury which bases its pay- 
ments upon an average class size of 50 stu- 
dents. It cannot enact a program entailing 
increased expenditures for education without 
submitting its budget to the prefectural as- 
sembly which therefore becomes the final judge 
of what is and what is not to be done in the 
schools. It has no powers of taxation, cannot 
transfer, acquire, or sell property, and must 
submit all requests for local bonds to the 
assembly. kt is expected that at some future 
time the powers of the board of education 
will include the domain of educational finance 


What of the Future? 

It is difficult to predict what the future de- 
velopments of the boards of education in Japan 
will be. The institution of the board is def- 
initely the transplanting of an American seed 
to a foreign soil. As long as American in- 
fluence is strong and guidance from American 
educators is accepted, it may be hoped that 
a true representative citizen board can be 
developed. But there are powerful forces of 
reaction working against such favorable de- 
velopment. 

First of these forces perhaps is the lack 
of understanding and sympathy which most 
Japanese have against the basic idea of separ- 
ating the administration of education from the 
administration of government-at-large. Most 
educated Japanese cannot perceive of a govern- 
ment which does not also control the educa- 
tional policy of the nation. Education has for 
so long been used as an instrument of govern- 
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The “First” High School 


Under the old Japanese educational system, the intellectual and social elite were 
trained in schools which differed completely from the common schools. Every pre- 
fecture had its “first” high school, the graduates of which had smooth sailing into 
the higher institutions of learning. These schools, in contrast to most others, are 
impressive buildings of steel and concrete. Nowadays, the Kofu First High School 
here pictured is only one of 27 high schools in the 6-3-3 system, but it retains its 
traditional prestige amongst the people and its principal is still considered the 
ranking educator in the prefecture. 


ment that it is impossible for most Japanese 
to think of it in terms of a citizen-guided 
entity. Even now a large percentage of the 
public, including the educated segments, think 
of the board of education as a branch of 
government, an impression which is some- 
what justified because of representation of the 
assembly on the board and the close con- 
nection between the board and the _ local 
legislature 





From the Rubble They Have Risen 


This is one of the thousands of “temporary” buildings constructed in war-damaged 

cities where schools were completely destroyed. Quickly and flimsily built up of 

wood, mud, and bamboo, these schools are showing signs of deterioration after two 

years of use. But it is a sign of how high education is valued in Japan that these 
buildings were amongst the first to rise from the ashes. 


The second of these forces is the tendency 
of the Japanese to federate and centralize 
their enterprises, and for the central agencies 
to assume overwhelming powers over their 
local branches. The powerful Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which in former days ran the entire 
educational system like a puppet show with 
full control of all strings, is still fighting a 
delaying action against the new law, attempt- 
ing to retain as much power as possible. One 
of the dangerous aspects of the present setup 
is that the national treasury will subsidize the 
prefectures and pay part of the expenses of 
the new boards of education. There is the 
ever present desire to exercise some sort of 
“guiding” spirit over the boards, and it may 
be assumed that later there will be many 
prefectural boards which will want to exercise 
such power over local boards. Only by con- 
stant and careful surveillance by Americans 
are the Japanese at the present time moving 
along the right track, and only under con- 
tinued surveillance will they avoid falling back 
into their traditional pattern of centralization. 

We may be sure that this American institu- 
tion and idea, grown from the needs of edu- 
cation in the United States, will in time de- 
velop quite differently in Japan where the 
entire history of education, the culture, and 
the people have moved in different patterns 
from ours. If the spirit of the board takes 
hold in Japan, if in due time the control of 
education actually rests in the hands of the 
people, then American educators may pride 
themselves on having successfully exported 
the basic instrument of American education 
Only time will tell. 





An Active School Board Leads — 





Decatur, Alabama, Expands Its Schools 


The city board of education of Decatur, 
Ala., has developed a program of expansion 
for its schools with which the community is co- 
operating wholeheartedly. The program has in- 
cluded increased salaries, improved curriculum, 
broad veterans’ training program, improved 
athletic facilities, and a new building construc- 
tion program. 

In the summer of 1946, a large new indus- 
try which anticipated approximately two years 
to build and get into operation, located in 
Decatur. It was found that most of the skilled 
labor needed for this operation would be ma- 
chinists; and machinists in this area of the 
South were really in short supply. The city 
schools had just started a trade school for vet- 
erans, which was rapidly expanded in light ot 
the needs of thousands of veterans and of the 
industrial opportunities opening in the area 

A small air field was being abandoned and 
was declared surplus about this time. The city 
board of education applied for the facility to 
be used as a trade school. A temporary permit 
was given by the government in January, 1947 
and in July of the same year the property was 
deeded to the Decatur city board of education 
From January, 1947, on, 300 to 350 students 
have been enrolled in some 12 different trades 
courses. In January, 1949, the school had its 
largest enrollment and had a waiting list, al- 
though several classes have now been grad- 
uated. 

The Legislature of Alabama proposed two 
amendments to the state constitution to be 
voted on by the citizens of the state in Novem- 
ber, 1946. One of these was to extend a con- 
stitutional one-mill school tax to the city of 
Decatur. The second increased the tax limit of 
municipalities within the state. Both measures 
were voted by the citizens of Alabama. 

The city of Decatur called an election in 
January, 1947, to determine whether or not the 
citizens of the city would vote the one mill 
tax for school purposes. They did by a major- 
ity of 2 to 1. 

The city council then called an election for 
May, 1947, for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the citizens would increase the 
tax rate to the maximum under the second 
amendment mentioned above, every cent to be 
earmarked for schools. The vote called for an 
increase of 7% mills in the city tax rate. The 
citizens of Decatur passed this measure at the 
polls by a vote of approximately 5 to 1. In 
order to build some much needed buildings, 
the city board of education asked for a bond 
issue of $1,500,000 for school buildings. The 
city council again called an election for this 
bond issue. The vote was favorable by a ratio 
of approximately 8 to 1 

The Decatur Negro High School had been 
a 12-year school which had outgrown its build- 


*Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Ala 


Walter M. Jackson* 





City Board of Education, Decatur, Alabama 


Seated, left to right: A. A. Jones, president; Dr. Frank L. Chenault, vice-president. 
Standing, left to right: B. L. Spencer; J. E. McClary; Julian Harris; 
Walter M. Jackson, superintendent. 


ing. From building commission funds the city 
board built a new 10 classroom Negro High 
School, plus the largest gymnasium in Morgan 
County. These buildings were located on one 
of the prettiest school sites in the city — over- 
looking the Wheeler Lake. With this building 
an expanded program was provided for, and a 
vocational home-economics department was 
added to the curriculum. The high school 
today is accredited by the Alabama State De- 
partment of Education and will be in a posi- 
tion of applying for membership in the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The athletic field in Decatur had long since 
been outgrown and was proving unsafe for 
the crowds it had to handle. In September, 
1947, the board of education offered for sale 
to the public 10-year season tickets for $100 
each. About 30 businessmen co-operated with 
the board and sold 1019 such seats. On Sep- 
tember 17, 1948, the Decatur High School 
football team opened its season against Phillips 
High School of Birmingham in a steel stadium 
with 7600 seats, large dressing rooms, public 
rooms, concession stands, electric score board 
and clock (a gift of a local firm), complete 
sound system, press and radio broadcasting 
booth, and the finest high school playing field 
in the state 

At the beginning of its expansion program, 
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the board realized that the crux of the school 
system was its teaching staff. Salaries were in- 
creased from both state and local funds. 
Today, all teachers receive a check 12 months 
in the year. Fifty dollars is paid toward the 
summer school expenses of any teacher who 
does a quarter’s work in the summer. The best 
summary of the salary situation will be a 
comparison of two budget figures. The budget 
figure for “total instruction” for the year 
1944-45 was $120,875; for the school year 
1948-49, the same figure is $305,000. 

At present, the city board of education of 
Decatur is at work on the plans for a new 
six-year high school and for a new west town 
elementary school. The proceeds of the re- 
cently voted bond issue will be used to build 
and equip these buildings. Bids are likely to 
be called for in May, 1949. 

These new buildings will provide a better 
educational opportunity for the school chil- 
dren of the small city of Decatur, Ala. 


-- - 


Way Out 

One sister is just crazy about school. The other 
and younger one is, to put it mildly, considerably 
less enthusiastic. 

The other day the older sister suggested “Let’s 
play school.” 

“All right,” replied the younger one, grudg- 
ingly, “but let’s play I’m absent.” — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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The States Set Up — 





Statutory Provisions Concerning the City 


School Superintendency B. j: Chandler’ 


The growth of cities, the increasing em- 
phasis upon the scientific movement in edu- 
cation, the development of professional 
training for administrators, and the ever 
growing complexity of school administra- 
tion have been motivating factors in the 
trend in public education toward the dele- 
gation of the executive activity to profes- 
sional personnel. The responsibility of the 
city superintendent of schools for the gen- 
eral direction of the instructional program 
and complementary activities has increased 
rapidly; but it is generally held that the 
efficient discharge of this responsibility can 
be facilitated by proper legislative enact- 
ments. 

This study is limited to the legal provi- 
sions for city school systems as found in 
the most recent available school codes of 
the various states. No attention has been 
given to cities with special charters or to 
those operating under special legislation. 
Since Florida, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia have the county-unit systems, they 
are not studied extensively in this investi- 
gation. Louisiana is similarly treated be- 
cause her parish system is equivalent to the 
county unit. 

Examination of school laws of the var- 
ious states emphasizes the fact that legal 
enactments usually lag behind actual prac- 
tices. This is especially true in regard to 
Statutes dealing with administrative mat- 
ters. Sahm points out that: 


Lawmakers have as a general rule pursued a 
policy of laissez faire in school matters, This is 
true in particular with reference to the superin- 
tendent and his staff. Because of the dynamic 
nature of educational procedures, the need for 
readiness for new tasks, administrative powers can 
be set forth only generally by statutory law... . 


Although many of the powers and duties 
of the city superintendent are extrastatu- 
tory nearly everywhere, yet numerous laws 
are in force throughout the various states 
which specifically delegate, permit, or deny 
powers to him. These powers and duties 
can be classified as initiatory, advisory, and 
independent. The statutes also list certain 
prohibitions. These matters are discussed 
here in the order named. 


I. Initiatory Powers 
This classification includes functions 
over which the local board of education has 
no control until the superintendent makes 


“Graduate Student in Educational Administration, Uni- 
f Texas, Austin 12. 

*E. A. Sahm, An Investigation of the Sources of Power 
and Legal Responsibility of tke Superintendent in the 
Independent School Districts in Texas, Doctor’s Disserta- 
University of Texas, 1945, p. 74. 
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a recommendation. The apparent purpose 
of legislation of this kind is to prevent 
action by an overzealous board. Morrison 
expresses this idea in the following words: 
“There is a growing tendency to safeguard 
the superintendent’s position by expressly 
stating in the law a denial of the board’s 
right to initiate.’”” 

Approximately 18 functions are enumer- 
ated in the laws of the various states over 
which the board of education has no initia- 
tory powers. The responsibility of initia- 
tive is vested in the city superintendent. 
Perhaps the most significant of these 
powers is the one relating to the appoint- 
ment or election of teachers. In 17 states 
the city superintendent is charged with the 
duty of recommending teachers to the local 
board. Statutes providing for the employ- 
ment of teachers vary from the simple, 
short, and concise statement in the New 
Hampshire Code to the long and detailed 
provision found in the Kentucky laws. The 
New Hampshire provision is a single sen- 
tence which states: “Superintendents shall 
nominate, and school boards elect, all teach- 
ers employed in the schools in_ their 
union.’”* 

In Kentucky the superintendent recom- 
mends and the board of education appoints 
teachers, and provision is made for the 
settlement of disagreements should such 
arise. The statute provides the superintend- 
ent with initiatory power as stated in the 
following paragraph. 


. . . All appointments, promotions and tranfers 
of principals, supervisors, teachers and other public 
school employees shall be made only upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
subject to the approval of the board. If the board 
of education cannot agree with the superintendent 
as to any legally qualified person recommended 
by the superintendent, the board of education 
may appeal to the state board of education to 
review the case and the decision of the state 
board of education shall be final... 


The initiatory power of the superintend- 
ent concerning the dismissal of teachers 
furnishes a sharp contrast to his power re- 
garding their employment. This usual com- 
plementary power of dismissal accompanies 
the power of recommendation for employ- 
ment in only 7 of the 18 states where the 
superintendent has the initiatory power of 
employment. 

The duties and states in which the super- 
intendent has initiatory powers are listed 
in Table I. 

2J. C. Morrison, The Legal Status of the City School 
Superintendent, Warwick and York, Inc., 1922, p. 51. 

*New Hampshire School Laws, p. 26, Chap. 135, Sec. 39. 


*Kentucky Common School Laws, p. 213, Chap. VII, 
Sec. 160.380 
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II. Advisory Powers 


In the exercise of some functions the city 
superintendent is either required or per- 
mitted by statutory enactments to advise 
the board of education. This type of pro- 
vision is not so common today as it was 25 
years ago. 

Statutes conveying advisory power to the 
superintendent are of two types; first, those 
which make the board of education the ini- 
tiator in the utilization of the advice of the 
superintendent; second, those which are 
composed of provisions which definitely 
specify that the superintendent shall advise 
the board concerning certain functions. The 
first type is illustrated by the Rhode Island 
provision which states: “He shall give the 
school committee such assistance as it may 
direct in keeping records and accounts and 
in making such reports as are required by 
WH .is 

A Pennsylvania statute is representative 
of the second type. It concerns the prepara- 
tion of courses of study and reads: 

The board of school directors in every school 
district of this Commonwealth, with the advice, 
assistance and approval of the proper superintend- 
ent of schools, shall arrange a course or courses of 
study adapted to the age, development and needs 
of the pupils... .° 

The most common statute delegating ad- 
visory powers to the superintendent applies 
to all functions over which the board has 
control. This provision is found in 11 school 
codes. The Alabama statute, which is typ- 
ical, provides that the superintendent shall: 
“Attend all meetings of the board and of 
its committees. He shall have the right to 
advise on any motion under consideration 
but shall have no vote... .”” 

The nine major areas in which the super- 
intendent has advisory powers are listed in 
Table II. 


III. Independent Powers 


The term “independent powers” is used 
to describe those powers and duties which 
are delegated by the laws of the various 
states to the city superintendent. It is not 
interpreted as meaning that the superin- 
tendent is not accountable to any authority 
for the performance of these functions. In 
most cases he is responsible to a state 
authority. 

There are 25 functions delegated to the 
superintendent by the laws of the various 
states over which the local board has little 
or no control. The most common of these 


SLaws of Rhode Island Relating to Education, p. 18, 
Chap. 70, Sec. 10 

*School Laws of Pennsylvania, p. 201, Art. XVI, Sec. 
1608. 

"School Code of Alabama, p. 72, Sec. 155 
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TABLE I. Duties and States in which the Superintendent 
Has Initiatory Powers 


Duty 


Assistant superintendents, 
employment of 


Attendance officers, employment 


of 


Budget, preparation of 


Building plans, preparation of 


Clerks and custodians, 
employment of 


Courses of study, preparation of 


Educational policies, formulation 
of 


Institutes, holding of 
Library books, selection of 


Principals, employment of 


Principals and supervisors, 
suspension of 


Pupils, suspension or dismissal of 
Schools, grading and standard- 


izing of 


Teachers, employment of 
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TABLE III. Duties and States in which the Super- 


intendent Has Independent Powers 


States Duty 
Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, | Attendance officers, direct 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, work of 
and Rhode Island Attendance laws, enforcement 
of 
Alabama 


Board meetings, call when 


California, Illinois, Kentucky, and Vir- necessary 


ginia 


Census, taking of 


Alabama and Illinois continuing 


Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 


Contracts, approval of 


Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Courses of study, approval of 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Cumulative record form, 


Dakota, and Rhode Island 


Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 


maintain one for each pupil 


Educational policies of state, 
enforcement of 


North Dakota, Rhode Island, and | Employment certificates, 


Washington 


issuance of 


Alabama and Kentucky 


California and Delaware Fire drill regulations, 


Montana 


preparation 
Institutes, holding of 


Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, | Medical examination of 


New York, 
Rhode Island 


Alabama, New Jersey, and New York 


Vermont 


North Carolina, and employees, may require 
Oaths, may administer 


Parole child committed to 
parental school 


Personnel, assign and transfer 


Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- Pupils, examination of sight 


sota, North Dakota, Ohio, and Penn- 


sylvania 


Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, 


Kentucky, 


and hearing 


Pupils, exclude on account of 
filth or disease 


Pupils, excuse absences 


States 
Kentucky, Nebraska, and Washington 


Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, and Oregon 

California 


Delaware, New York, and Alabama 


Alabama 
Montana and Wyoming 
Missouri 


Alabama, Kentucky, and Michigan 


Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Washington 

North Dakota 


Alabama, Delaware, and Washington 

New York 

Alabama, California, Colorado, Kentucky, 
and Nevada 


California 


Alabama and Kentucky 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont 


Maine 


Massachusetts and Vermont 
North Dakota and Pennsylvania 


Teachers, suspension of 
Teachers, dismissal of 


Textbooks, selection of 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New | Pupils, grade and classify 
Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 


lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, and 


Rhode Island 


Alabama, Michigan, New Jersey, New 


York, and Ohio 


Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, and Oregon 


Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Mas- 
Michigan, Missouri, New 


sachusetts, 


Textbooks, provide for indigent Washington 


pupils 


Reports to public 
Teachers, dismissal of 


Reports to state authority 


Keports to county authority Alabama, Arkansas, California, Minnesota, 


Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and Wash- 
ington 

Connecticut, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin 

Alabama, Connecticut, and Maine 

New Hampshire 


York, North Dakota, and Rhode Island Teachers, examination and Delaware, North Carolina, and Washington 
certification of 
Teachers, record certificates Oklahoma, Michigan, and Minnesota 
of 


TABLE II. Duties and States in 
which the Superintendent 
Has Advisory Powers 


Duty 


Building plans, prepara- 
tion of 

Courses of study, prepara- 
tion of 

Instructional policies 

Medical examinations, 
provision for 

Professional adviser in all 
matters 


Reports to county and 
state authorities 

Schools, supervision in 
general 

Teachers, employment of 

Textbooks, selection of 


State 
Maine 


Pa. and Wis. 


R. I. and Vt. 
N. D. and R. I. 


Ala., Conn., Del., Ill., 
Ind., Ky., Mich., 
Mont., N. Y., Ohio, 
and Pa 

Ill., Ky., Mass., and 
4 

nes, at. MB. OD. 
R. I., and Wis 

Okla., and Wis 


Iowa 


deals with pupil attendance. In 10 states 
the superintendent is charged with the 
responsibility of enforcing compulsory at- 
tendance laws, in three states he directs the 
work of attendance officers, and in 15 he 
issues employment certificates. 

Report making by the superintendent to 
county and state officials and to the public 
is provided for in a total of 27 states. He 
reports directly to a state authority in 16 
states, to a county authority in 8, and to 
the public in 3 states. The nature and con- 
tent of such reports depend upon the indi- 
vidual statutes. The type most often en- 
countered is the general report, which is 
usually made annually. 

Included in required reports by the 
superintendent to a state authority are such 
items as the average daily attendance in 
New Mexico and Ohio; any violation of 


state education laws by the local board, in 
New Hampshire; children who are three or 
more years retarded, in South Dakota; the 
number, location, and hours of session of 
schools, in Rhode Island; and financial 
reports, in Massachusetts and Virginia. 

The county superintendent receives re- 
ports from the city superintendent in eight 
states. In Alabama the required report con- 
tains census data. All reports required by 
the state board of education in Arkansas 
are made through the county superintend- 
ent. In two states, Minnesota and Texas, 
the city superintendent prepares, and sub- 
mits to the county superintendent, a list 
of all children of scholastic age belonging 
in the district and the names of children 
who have failed to enroll. Average daily at- 
tendance is the subject of the report in 
Tennessee. 
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Table III contains a list of the duties 
and the states in which the superintendent 
has little or no legal responsibility to the 
local board of education. 


IV. Prohibitions 


In a few states the legislators have ap- 
parently felt a need for specifically pro- 
hibiting the city superintendent from doing 
certain things. For example, statutes in 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Washington prohibit 
the superintendent from acting as sales 
agent for textbooks, supplies, or equipment 
for the school system. In Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania it is a violation 
of law to seek information concerning the 
religious or political affiliations of any ap- 
plicant for a position in the public schools. 
The superintendent is prohibited by stat- 
utes in Montana, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia from engaging in any work or activity 
which the board may consider to be in con- 
flict with his official duties. The school 
codes of Massachusetts and Washington 
contain provisions which make it unlawful 
for a superintendent to receive any fee, 
commission, compensation, or reward for 
obtaining for any person employment in the 
public schools. In Kentucky the superin- 
tendent must not recommend any expendi- 
ture which exceeds the income and revenue 
of the district for that year. A Texas law 
provides a fine for any superintendent or 
school trustee who is guilty of approving 
a teacher’s contract or salary voucher be- 
fore such teacher presents a valid certifi- 
cate. 


In Summary 


The following findings result from the 
analyses of statutes found in the school 
codes of the various states. 

1. Provisions, mostly permissive, for the 
appointment or election of a city superin- 
tendent of schools are found in the school 
laws of all the states except Florida, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
This is exclusive of cities operating under 
special charters or local laws. 

2. In 43 states the city board of educa- 
tion or an equivalent body is empowered 
to appoint or elect a city superintendent 
of schools, subject to state law and the 
rules and regulations of the state board of 
education or the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

3. The most common statute relating to 
the length of contract of the superintendent 
provides for an indefintie or unspecified 
term. A few states provide for a continuing 
contract. 

4. The salary of the city superintendent 
is usually determined by the employing 
authority. A minimum is set by law in a 
few states, and in some cases the state pays 
a specified portion of the salary of the 
superintendent. 

5. In nearly all the states the employing 
authority is empowered to discharge the 
superintendent for cause. 
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6. A state administrative certificate is 
the most common qualification required of 
the superintendent. 

7. The responsibility for certifying the 
superintendent is vested in the chief state 
education authority. 

8. The superintendent is responsible to 
the state authority in the performance of 
duties which are state wide in their scope. 

9. Statutory enactments usually lag be- 
hind actual practices. This is especially true 
with reference to administrative practices. 

10. The _superintendent’s __ statutory 
powers and duties are of three principal 
types; namely, initiatory, advisory, and in- 
dependent. The independent functions have 
shown a steady growth both in number and 
significance since the inception to the office 
of city superintendent of schools, and espe- 
cially during the past 30 years. 

11. The superintendent has approxi- 
mately 18 duties as specified in statutes 
which can be classified as initiatory. Duties 
concerned with teacher employment are the 
most common. 





THE SCHOOL BOARD’S PLACE 


The Dearborn, Mich., Staff Newsletter, 
edited by Supt. James A. Lewis, suggests 
the following clear definition of the place 
of the school board member in the total 
administrative setup: 

The board member should through his 
agency, the board of education, serve as a 
legislator, an interpreter, and as a com- 
munity leader. He is the natural inter- 
mediary between school and community. 
He should specialize in sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the profession and _ its 
problems on the one hand, and of the 
public and its needs on the other. Inter- 
ferences with the administrative function 
should be carefully avoided as dangerous 
to the efficiency of the school and upsetting 
to human relationships. 
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12. The most prevalent statement of the 
advisory functions of the superintendent as 
provided by statutes is advising the local 
board in all matters. 

13. Independent powers and duties of 
the superintendent as enumerated in the 
school laws of the various states cover ap- 
proximately 25 functions. 

14. In addition to conveying powers and 
duties to the superintendent, state legisla- 
tures have specifically prohibited him from 
engaging in certain activities. 

The ever growing complexity of public 
school administration and the increasing 
responsibility of the city superintendent 
for the general direction of the instructional 
program and complementary activities have 
been accompanied by an expanding statu- 
tory framework within each state. Adminis- 
trative policies and procedures of the city 
schools systems are profoundly affected by 
the philosophy prevailing in the state 
legislatures. 
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WISCONSIN PLANS SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Some 25 legislative bills, affecting almost 
every major aspect of rural education and 
administration have been introduced in the 
Wisconsin state legislature, at the request 
of the Wisconsin Commission on the Im- 
provement of Education. The Commission 
which has been at work during the past two 
years, has made a report which makes edu- 
cation the main problem of the 1949 ses- 
sion. In briefest outline the Commission 
has requested: 

1. The temporary county school commit- 
tees which have full authority to order the 
reorganization of school districts should be 
continued for two years in order that a 
well-considered master plan of districts may 
be assured. 

2. All of the area of the state should be 
placed within a school district and each dis- 
trict should have at least one high school. 

3. The state constitution should be 
amended to require the appointment of a 
state board of education entrusted with the 
general direction of the entire state school 
system and authorized to appoint a profes- 
sional educator as state superintendent or 
commissioner of education. 

4. The present county committees should 
be given permanent status as boards of 
education with policy-making authority and 
empowered to elect county superintendents. 
Ultimately the reorganization of the rural 
areas into self-sufficient administrative and 
attendance districts, with adequate super- 
visory and administrative staffs, will make 
the county boards unnecessary, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission. 

5. The school districts are to be desig- 
nated as (1) ‘class A,’ (2) state approved, 
and (3) nonintegrated. 

Class A districts are to be those which 
operate (1) a high school and elementary 
school, (2) employ teachers of whom at 
least 75 per cent have four years’ profes- 
sional training; (3) offer courses in indus- 
trial arts, music, agriculture, physical edu- 
cation, etc.; (4) have an adequate tax 
basis. 

Integrated districts are to be those which 
have at least a three-year high school em- 
ploying five or more teachers, an elemen- 
tary school, and offer some special subjects. 

Nonintegrated districts are to be those 
which offer a minimum acceptable program. 
They are to be given a minimum of state 
aid or no aid as an inducement to improve. 

The commission recommends county 
school aid through a 2'%-mill levy, exten- 
sion of state aid, improvement in the school 
plants, a state-aided transportation system, 
and other improvements. 
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County Tuition Plan in South Dakota 
W. W. Ludeman* 


All states provide some way to pay the 


tuition of nonresident high school students. 
Midwest states have a wider need for an 
adequate system to handle tuition pay- 
ments equitably because of the large num- 
ber of boys and girls from rural areas 
where local districts have no high school 
facilities. In some of the states the local 
rural district pays the tuition to any high 
school the student wishes to attend. In 
other states a state fund is established from 
which tuition in part or in full is paid to 
the high school that furnishes the instruc 

tion. There are also some states that pro 
vide not only that tuition is furnished but 
also have a plan to take care of transpo! 

tation of the nonresident student. 


The County Tuition Plan 


South Dakota is now using the county 
tuition plan. For many years the state used 
the district system, then for a few vears 
the state provided for payment of one halt 
of the tuition bill. The county plan has 
been in operation for the past two years. 

Briefly the county tuition plan in South 
Dakota provides: (1) A county tuition 
fund is derived from property tax on all 
farm property of the districts not main- 
taining a four-year high school. (2) Chil 
dren in districts not maintaining a high 
school are certified to the county superin 
tendent for the payment of tuition from 
the county fund. (3) On the basis of the 
potential number of tuition pupils the 
budget is set and tax levy fixed. (4) Tui- 
tion payments are made to high schools on 
basis of actual cost but not to exceed $20 
per month per pupil. 


Sampling of Plan in Action 


Here are some sample counties to show 
how the plan is working in South Dakota 


mill 


‘d val. of 


» S . 3 
: s& $5 gS SS FF 
= ~~) » = .) 3 . .! — 
6 2 ws = 8 Sk Zt 
Meade $41,000 3.22 $ 4.03 $ 2.06 148 
Brown 93,744 4.16 16.28 10.75 280 
Lake 40,000 3.38 38.97 21.07 173 
Davison 36,000 3.82 22.92 14.00 157 
Potter 19,800 2.60 9.25 3.84 124 


The cost for tuition per quarter section 
varies from $1.61 in Stanley County to 
$29.41 in Clay County. This variation is 
due to differences in land values, but it 
must be remembered that while a farmer 
in Clay County may have one quarter sec- 


*Dean, Southern State Teachers College, 


Ss. D 


Springfield, 


tion, the farmer in Stanley County may 
operate several full sections. 

The general comments on the tuition 
plan from counties of the state are highly 
favorable. A few school districts object to 
a tax for the county fund when they don’t 
have any tuition students, but they realize 
that in other years they will have high 
school pupils when other districts don’t 
have any 
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Arguments for County Plan 


The county tuition plan has a number of 
sound arguments including the following: 

1. The plan equalizes the burden for 
tuition payment by use of the wider area 
of support. 

2. All farm property helps assume re- 
sponsibility for the tuition bill. 

3. It stimulates high school attendance 
because no pupils stay out of school on the 
grounds that the burden would be too 
much for a local district. 

4. This is the democratic way 
rying full share. 

5. Because all property bears burden, 
the load is lightened for everyone. 


all car- 





Load 
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THE OBSERVATION OF SPEECH WORK 


The speech clinic of the University of Wis- 
consin has introduced a transparent mirror 
between its speech interviewing room and the 
student observation room. The Libbey-Owens- 
Ford transparent mirror has a chrome alloy 
coating applied to one surface of the glass 
by means of thermal evaporation. This coating 
is thin enough to be transparent under certain 
lighting conditions and thick enough to appear 
as a mirror from the well-lighted side 


The mirror is used in the speech clinic to 
permit students to view interviews. They hear 
what is being said by means of a sound am- 
plification system, arranged with a mike im- 
mediately above the interviewing table and a 
reproducer in the observation room. The ar- 
rangement makes it possible to watch the in- 
terview without being seen so that children 
being interviewed or instructed are not dis- 
turbed by the observers 
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eo hool District and Municipal Boundarie 
“te. Sc O r Nl f) naaries 
1 for 
oa E. C. Bolmerer* 
, » bolmesler 
e re- ' 
lance | The state laws vary considerably with District and six other independent school However, they have separate identities even 
n the respect to fixing boundaries of city school districts comprise the area of the entire if the boundaries are identical. This was 
too districts. Consequently there is lack of uni- city. In describing the situation, the Water- evidenced in a recent case where a teacher 
formity as to whether or not the boundaries bury Charter Commission says: sought tenure credit in the junior college 
Car- : in sites ' “— iia di pat ; BE sg ‘ 
of the city proper and the school 7 Fal he (he Desesteeent 6 Dheediod te dam a gents ney eg Bap oper 
incide. Of the 191 cities with populations of the conduct of the city’s schools except those ated by a high schoo listrict. The separate 
rden, exceeding 50,000, a total of 121 have of the independent school districts within the legal entity was explained in these words: 
undaries which are coextensive with the city, which are administered by the governments , ' ; 
bo of separate taxation districts, though in the past It is true that the Los Angeles City High School 





city school district or districts; whereas in 
70 cities the boundaries of the school dis- 
trict are not coextensive with those of the 
city. 


Effect of Population on Boundaries 


\s shown in Table I, identical bound- 
aries for civil cities and school cities are 
most common in the largest cities. Eleven, 
or 85 per cent, of the 13 cities with pop- 
ulations exceeding a half million have their 
TABLE I. Number and Per Cent of 
Cities in Different Population Groups 
Where Boundaries Do or Do Not 

Coincide With Those of the City 

School District 


Boundaries 


the Department of Education, apparently without 
any authority or function over outside districts, 
has paid a considerable portion of their expenses 
and has supervised their activities. . . . Each of 
these school districts forms a separate municipal 
entity for the administration of the schools within 
its borders, though other municipal functions in 
the same territory are exercised by the municipal 
administration of Waterbury. Each school has its 
separate elected Committeeman, Clerk, Collector, 
and Treasurer.’ 


In some cities, district boundaries bear 
some relation to ward boundaries. In gen- 
eral, however, such districts do not repre- 
sent separate corporate entities but are 
defined for the purpose of ward or district 
representation on the board of education. 
Thus, in Charleston, S. C., there are six 
school districts, each district comprising 2 


District and the Los Angeles Junior College Dis- 
trict are coterminous and governed by boards with 
identical membership . . . but the fact that sep- 
arate districts are authorized under these circum- 
stances is evidence of the intention of the legis- 
lature that each should exist and function as a 
separate entity.® 


Legislative Control Over School 
Boundaries 


As long as state legislatures act within 
constitutional limitations they have supreme 
power to create, change, or abolish school 
districts. Consequently, there are various 
statutes determining boundaries of city 
school districts. In Pennsylvania the law 
leaves no doubt as to how much territory 
the city school district shall embrace. 
‘Each city, incorporated town, borough, or 





: ' ” of the 12 wards, and represented by one —' : , 

tiie ati ey porte A school commissioner on the city board of township in this Commonwealth, now cae 
_§ pesioneatt odesatian' ’ ing or hereafter created, shall constitute a 
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boundaries coterminous with those of the 
school district. In the group of cities with 
populations between 50,000 and 100,000, 
only 57 per cent of the cities have bound- 
aries which are coextensive with those of 
the school city. By omitting the very largest 
cities, however, there appears to be no 
marked difference between other popula- 
tion groups. That the boundaries of school 
districts in the largest cities are generally 
coterminous with those of the city may be 
partially due to the fact that lawmakers 
consider the area and population of a large 
city large enough for administrative effec- 
tiveness. 





Where city school districts are not coter- 
minous with the city limits, the school dis- 
trict usually includes all the city with 
attached territory. That, however, is not 
always true. Part of the city of Beaumont, 
Tex., is in two other independent school 
districts, while the Beaumont Independent 
School District lies partly outside the city 
limits. Similarly, part of the municipality 
of Kansas City, Mo., lies outside the city 
school district while part of the school dis- 
trict is outside the city limits. 

In some states, notably Illinois and 
California, the boundaries of elementary 
and high school districts frequently over- 
lap. Thus in Oakland the boundaries of the 
elementary school district are coextensive 





school purposes, and excluding the territory 
within its corporate limits detached for 
school purposes, shall constitute a city 
school district.”® Unlike the cities of Penn- 
sylvania, none of the Ohio cities with pop- 
ulations over 50,000 have boundaries iden- 
tical with those of the city school districts. 

There is considerable variation among 
state laws with respect to the manner by 
which school-district boundaries are ex- 
tended following the expansion of municipal 
area. In some instances the additional area 
taken into the municipality automatically 
becomes a part of the school district so 
that the boundaries of the civil city and 
the school city continue to be identical. In 
other instances the approval of a majority 


a , 
5 Be — a pay reue mayen with those of the city while the high school vote of the electors in the proposed larger ‘ 
ca , ome cities, as illustrated by san Fran- district boundaries extend beyond those of school district is required. “te " 
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e in- An unusual arrangement is that of —_ ; ‘Smith v. Board of Education of Los Amgeles City : 

Idren Waterbury, Conn., where Center School Report of the Waterbury Charter Commission, 1930, —_ College District et al. (Cal. App.) 173 P. 2d 856 : 
dis- noe 7 pp. 507-508. ‘ 
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boundaries to coincide with the boundaries 
of an expanded municipality: 


Where the limits and boundaries of any city, 
town or village, which constitutes a separate 
school district, or a part thereof, have been, or 
may hereafter be extended as now provided by 
law, so as to include therein the whole or any 
part of any adjacent rural separate school district 
or any adjacent existing consolidated school dis- 
trict, such rural separate school district or con- 
solidated school district, or such parts thereof as 
are incoporated within the municipal limits by 
reason of such extension, shall thereby be auto- 
matically merged with and become a part of such 
municipal separate school district.° 


Whereas the laws of Mississippi provide 
for the automatic extension of school dis- 
trict boundaries to include all newly added 
territory of an expanded municipality, it is 
possible that the municipal boundaries 
could be so determined that the resulting 
city school-district boundaries would not 
only include those of the proposed mu- 
nicipal area but additional territory as well. 

According to the Mississippi State Laws: 

in all cases where the corporate limits of any 
municipality shall be so extended as to include 
the school building or buildings of any rural 
separate school district or consolidated school dis- 
trict, the whole of said rural separate district or 
consolidated school district shall be automatically 
added to and become a part of the municipal sep- 


arate school district or the municipal school 
system.” 


As this article is being written the city 
of Jackson is in the process of having its 
boundaries extended to include the Liberty 
Grove School plant, but to exclude other 
area which the Liberty Grove School now 
serves. In the event the present plans are 
approved the Jackson Separate School Dis- 
trict will embrace considerably more terri- 
tory than will the city of Jackson. Here- 
tofore the boundaries of the city and the 
school district have been coterminous. 

Statutes providing for the automatic ex- 
tension of city school-district boundaries 
to coincide with extended boundaries of a 
municipality are in the minority. The more 
common statutory provision requires the 
approval of the electorate comprising the 
area proposed for annexation. The statutes 
of North Carolina are illustrative: 

The boundaries of a district situated entirely 
within the corporate limits of a city or town, but 
not coterminous with such city or town, may be 
enlarged so as to make the district coterminous 
with such city or town. The governing body 
of such city or town may at any time, upon peti- 
tion of the board of education or other governing 
body of such district, or upon its own initiative if 
the governing body of the city or town is also the 
governing body of the district, submit the question 
of enlarging the district as aforesaid to the quali- 
fied voters of such new territory proposed to be 
added to such district at any general or municipal 


election or at a special election called for said 
purpose.” 


An actual case is now pending which il- 
lustrates the operation of the North Caro- 


*Mississippi Code 1942, Annotated. Chap. V. Title 24 


sec. 6428. 

"Mississippi Code 1942, Annotated. Chap. V. Title 24, 
sec. 6431. 

*General Statutes of North Carolina, 1943, Vol. III 
sec. 115-197. 


lina law. The city of Sanford was recently 
enlarged so as to include the town of Jones- 
boro and other additional territory. The 
first referendum proceedings of several 
months ago failed in an attempt to con- 
solidate the school area into a single school 
district coterminous with that of the en- 
larged city of Sanford. So until the voters 
approve the consolidation at a later elec- 
tion or until the state exercises its preroga- 
tive in some other manner, the school dis- 
trict of Sanford and the city of Sanford 
will not be coterminous. 


Judicial Interpretation of Identical 
Boundaries 


The fact that boundaries of a school dis- 
trict have often been superimposed upon 
those of a municipality has been the source 
of much litigation. This is particularly true 
where city officials have been authorized 
and required by the legislature to perform 
certain duties with respect to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of public schools, 
such as the appointment of school-board 
members and the approval of the school 
budget. Consequently, the courts have been 
called upon repeatedly to interpret the in- 
tention of the legislatures and to test the 
constitutionality of statutes. 

The courts have been consistent in em- 
phasizing the fact that, where boundaries 
of the municipality are identical with those 
of the city school district, there is no cause 
to believe that in such instances the city 
officials have any more authority in school 
matters than where the boundaries are non- 
identical. A school district is not a mu- 
nicipal corporation; it is a quasi-corporation 
created by the legislature for the purpose 
of performing state functions. It is a po- 
litical subdivision of the state and owes its 
creation to the general statutes of the state. 
The municipal corporation, however, is 
merely a local corporation for performing 
local functions. 

The mere superimposition of school dis- 
trict boundaries upon those of the munici- 
pality does not detract from the preroga- 
tives of the school district. The legislature 
frequently permits or requires identical 
boundaries merely as a means or basis of 
designating the district, classifying it, and 
assigning it certain powers and duties. 
Nevertheless, a school district with its ter- 
ritorial boundaries coterminous with the 
boundaries of a city is generally a corporate 
entity separate and distinct from the city.” 

In a decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio the separate identity of 
school districts and municipalities, regard- 
less of similarity in boundaries, was clearly) 
defined in these words: 


The Constitution of Ohio authorizes the 
General Assembly to provide by law for the or- 
ganization, administration and control of the 


‘Board of Education vy. Upham, 357 Ill. 263, 191 N.E 
876: People v. Stewart, 281 Ill. 365, 118 N.E 55 
Speight v. People, 87 UN. 595; McCurdy v. Board of 
Education of City Bloomington, 359 Ill 188 194 
Nu 7 
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public school system of the state supported by 
pubilc funds. This does not require that the schoo] 
system of the state shall be organized, admin- 
istered or controlled along the lines or within 
the territorial limits of the political subdivisions 
of the state. These may be used as a convenience 
in the establishment of school districts throughout 
the state, or they may be totally disregarded, but 
whether the lines of the political subdivisions are, 
or are not, coextensive with the school district, 
the administration and control of schools is not 
vested in the officers of that political subdivision 
but in a board of education for each school 
district. 

Such boards are agencies of the state for the 
organization, administration and control of the 
public school system of the state, separate and 
apart from the usual political and governmental 
functions of other subdivisions of the state. The 
fact that certain officers of other subdivisions may 
be delegated some duties of authority in relation 
thereto does not change the status or destroy the 
separate identity of the school district.” 


The Court’s reasoning in such matters is 
illustrated by excerpts from several cases. 
In upholding the Milwaukee school author- 
ities in their demand upon the city council 
for a maximum tax levy for school-plant 
maintenance, the Wisconsin Court de- 
clared: 


. .. the legislature has zealously guarded against 
a merger of school affairs with ordinary municipal 
affairs. It clearly indicates a legislative understand- 
ing that there was nothing in common between 
school matters and the ordinary municipal affairs, 
but, on the contrary, they constitute distinct and 
separate fields. . . . These considerations lead ir- 
resistibly to the conclusion that, although the 
boundaries of a school district may be coterminous 
with the boundaries of a city, there is no merger 
of the school-district affairs with the city affairs.’ 


In a relatively recent case decided by the 
Kentucky Court the question was posed as 
to whether or not a municipal corporation 
may appropriate funds to supplement the 
salaries of teachers in an independent 
school district whose bounds are coter- 
minous with those of the city. The city of 
Corbin, by ordinance had appropriated 
$500 per month for such purpose. In de- 
nying the city the right to appropriate 
funds for public school purposes, the Court 
stated that: 


the appropriation of money for paying teachers 
is a function exclusively delegated to school dis- 
tricts as arms of the State government; and even 
though the district boundary is coterminous with 
the boundary of a city, it is, in legal contempla- 
tion, as distinct therefrom as a district whose 
boundary does not even border theron.” 


In another recent case, where the mayor 
and council of Wilmington, Del., were de- 
nied the exercise of discretion over the 
school budget, the following point was 
stressed: 


While boundaries of the city of Wilmington 
special consolidated schoo] district are coextensive 
with the city limits, the board of education in 
Wilmington, is a separate corporate entity, for use 
of which only. special funds raised by taxation 
must be appropriated by the city council.’ 


"Cline vy. Martin, 94 Ohio St. 420, 115 N.E. 37 

“State ex rel. Harbach vy. Mayor et al. of City of 
Vilwaukee, 189 Wis. 84, 206 N.W. 210 

“Board of Education of City of Corbin v. City of 
Corbin (Ky.), 192 S.W. 2d 951 (1946) 

“Mayor and Council of Wilmington y 
Du Pont (Del.), 57 A. 2d 70 (1947) 


State ex rel 
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Whereas in some instances the laws do 
not permit the city to perform public school 
functions, in other instances the law may 
require the city to do so in order to facili- 
tate the administration of the city school 
system by the board of education. For ex- 
ample, the board of education of Louisville 
made plans for an $8,000,000 school bond 
issue. Since the city school district did not 
have enough leeway within the 2 per cent 
limitation, it requested the city to assume 
the obligation of the bonds in accordance 
with the Kentucky School Code of 1934 
which stipulated that, in large cities of the 
first and second class, bonds for school pur- 
poses are explicitly made a charge against 
the city and not against the coterminous 
school district. In ruling in favor of the 
board of education, the Court stated that: 


[he present Board of Education under the Act 
became a separate and distinct municipality 01 
political sub-division, as an arm of the state gov 
ernment, to function within and coterminous with 
the boundary of the city of Louisville; in a sense 
a wheel within a wheel. Its purpose is to provide 
proper education facilities, such as _ buildings, 
equipment, courses of instruction and _ teachers, 
within its boundaries. It is a function exclusively 
delegated to it; therefore it must of necessity be 
free within Constitutional limits to exercise that 
authority.” 


Litigation occasionally develops over the 
question as to whether an extension of the 
city limits also extends the boundaries of 
the school district. In ruling upon such 
cases the Court merely attempts to inter- 
pret the intentions of the legislature and to 
determine the constitutionality of the 
Statutes 

Where statutes specify that school dis- 
trict and city boundaries be identical, the 
extension of one automatically extends the 
other.’” When the statute does not provide 
for school-district boundaries and city 
boundaries changing simultaneously, the 
extension of the city limits does not nec- 
essarily extend those of the school district. 
When Kansas City legally extended its 
limits so as to include the city of West- 
port, the question arose as to whether the 
school district of Kansas City was likewise 
enlarged so as to include the school district 
of Westport. The court, in holding that the 
school district was not automatically en- 
larged, declared: “A school district is not a 
department of the municipal government 
like the fire department, police department, 
or water works whose existence is an inci- 
dent of the city government. On the con- 
trary, each organized school district is an 
independent body corporate under the laws 
of this State.’** Similarly, the Supreme 
Court of Michigan held that ‘‘a change in 
the territorial limits of the municipality of 
the city of Detroit of itself can have no 
effect upon the school districts within the 
annexed territory.””?" 


Cit Louisville et al. v. Board of Education of 
Louisville (Ky.), 195 S.W. 2d 291 (1946). 
‘Winona v. School District, 40 Minn. 13, 41 N.W. 539. 


tate v. Henderson, 145 Mo. 329, 46 S.W. 1076. 
City of Detroit, 195 Mich. 330, 161 N.W. 
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Board of Trustees, Jackson, Mississippi, Separate School District. Standing, left to 
right: Jno. C. Batte, president; Dr. W. D. McCain. Seated, left to right: T. M. 
Hederman, secretary; W. R. Newman, vice-president; R. W. Naef. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION ADJUSTS 
BROADENED PROGRAM TO 
ENLARGED SCHOOL AREA 


With the appointment of Dr. W. D. 
McCain, archivist for the state of Mississippi, 
for a five-year term as a member of the board 
of trustees of the Jackson Separate School 
District (Jackson, Miss.), the board elected 
its officers for 1949 at its first meeting of the 
year. John C. Batte, senior member of the 
board, was re-elected president; W. R. New- 
man was nominated vice-president and in this 
position succeeded B. B. McClendon, whose 
term expired December 31, 1948, and who had 
served as a member of the board since June 
28, 1933: T. M. Hederman was re-elected 
secretary. 


Bond Issue for New Buildings 


The board of trustees has recently com- 
pleted studies of Jackson and suburban com- 
munities and contingent upon the enlargement 
of the school district, announcement has been 
made by the board of its plans to submit for 
the approval of the citizens of the enlarged 
school district a proposed bond issue of ap- 
proximately $4,750,000 for new buildings and 
sites. 

The present school district has an enroll- 
ment in its schools of 11,000 pupils in an area 
of approximately 16 square miles. The pro- 
posed enlarged district will contain approx- 


imately 60 square miles and will have an en- 
rollment of approximately 13,000, and a total 
population of nearly 110,000. 
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EXTEND GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 


In Hempstead, N. Y., an important accomplish- 
ment this year has been the extension of the 
guidance department on the high school level. 
Previous to this year, the guidance staff consisted 
of a registrar, a part-time director, and 11 teach- 
ers for a total of 2000 students. Beginning with 
September, 1949, the staff has been increased to 
a full-time director, two full-time counselors, a 
registrar, and 11 teachers. Frank Pill, director of 
guidance services for the senior high school, also 
acts as co-ordinator between the high and ele- 
mentary schools, It is planned that eventually 
Mr. Pill will become personnel director for the 
entire system, giving his time to the entire 
schools. The guidance department has a psychol- 
ogist who also serves the elementary schools 


HOLD ADULT-EDUCATION CONCERT 
AND EXHIBIT 


During the past four years, the public schools of 
Ballston Spa, New York, have conducted an adult- 
education program in the school auditorium, li- 
brary, and foyer. Classes and activities have been 
organized for woodworking, upholstering, sewing, 
music, ceramics, painting, commercial subjects, 
and academic work. 

To give the community an opportunity to see 
the fine type of work being done, some of the 
adult groups put on a concert and exhibit, on 
January 27, in the school auditorium. The adult 
group gave a concert for 45 minutes, after which 
the articles on exhibit were examined by the visi- 
tors. The exhibit, which included work in paint- 
ing, ceramics, upholstering, woodworking, and 
sewing, was in charge of the teachers who were 
present to answer questions 












































































Women teachers are getting more pay 
than men in most American schools. 

Figure it out for yourself. The average 
schoolma’am is single — and solvent. She 
not only spends more money on her clothes 
than the male teacher across the hall, she 
also outwardrobes his wife by a wide and 
woeful margin. She saves money too and 
not only for a rainy day. In normal times 
her sunny day savings enable her to travel 
often to far-off romantic places during her 
long vacation. For the career gal, teaching 
is a great life for at least three months 
out of the year. 

Her male colleague receives the same pay 
for the same work in dollars and cents, 
true — but look what he doesn’t get out 
of it. He wears the same suit at least three 
years, saves no money, works at anything 
he can get during his “vacation,” and 
travels only in his wistful dreams. The 
reason, of course, is obvious: the poor guy 
—and I do mean poor—has an ever 
wanting wife and ever needing offspring. 
His bank account, if he has one, is chron- 
ically in a low three-figure condition at the 
beginning of each month and in a low one- 
figure predicament at the end. Every month 
he and his wife hope, pray, and deny 
temptation in a pathetic effort to live 
through that last long week without bor- 
rowing or charging. But let relatives de- 
scend, guests appear invited or uninvited, 
sickness set in, their secondhand car break 
down, food prices go up again, or clothes 
wear out — let any one of a hundred in- 
evitables of modern living occur, and their 
brave but unbountiful budget is behind the 
eight-ball again, as usual. For the male of 
the species teaching is a good life too 
if he stays single all his life. 

By long accepted practice most business 
firms take this difference in demands upon 
the male and female paycheck into con- 
sideration and maintain a higher wage scale 
for men than for women, even though em- 
ployees of both sexes often perform the 
same work. Perhaps if our school boards 
paid married men teachers more than single 
teachers, we would have less trouble at- 
tracting and keeping good men in the edu- 
cational profession. 


The Good Example of the Army 


One reason for the high morale of our 
servicemen and women during the recent 
war was the admirable salary schedule our 
government put into effect. Consideration 
for each soldier’s varying family obligations 
was expressed in gratifying terms of dollars 
and cents. A buck private got board, room, 
clothes, equipment, medical care, and a 


*Parkville, Mo 


How to Underpay Our Teachers 


Lewtss Swan* 


basic wage of $50 per month. If he had a 
dependent wife or mother, she was sent 
$50 a month too, $25 of which he con- 
tributed. If he had both, he contributed $5 
more, and the government sent $50 to his 
wife and $37.50 to his mother. If he had a 
child, the government paid him $20 a 
month for its support; if he had five kids, 
he got $20 for each one of them. And no 
matter how many promotions he might re- 
ceive, his allotments remained the same. 
Servicewomen received similar allowances 
if eligible. 

In other words, our citizens in uniform 
were paid not only for their contribution 
toward the war effort, but also for their 
still-existing commitments on the home 
front. Our government did not pretend that 
widowed mothers, wives, and children were 
not there. Soldiers traditionally find fault 
with almost everything in their regimented 
lives, but they did not gripe at the allot- 
ment system. It was manifestly, demo- 
cratically, and economically fair, and serv- 
icemen and taxpayers alike universally 
admitted it. 

In contrast, there is no allotment system 
in widespread use in the American school 
system today; consequently, for having a 
wife and children, the average male teacher 
is penalized with what amounts to a severe 
cut in salary. 


An Adjusted Schedule 


But let us pretend that our school boards 
were somehow led to compare the standard 
of living of our single teachers to the 
standard of existing prevalent among our 
married educators. Let us further pretend 
that they should see the light and adopt 
an allotment-for-dependents salary schedule 
similar to the War Department’s. Using 
the 1947 average teacher’s salary of $37 a 
week as a basis, here, roughly, are the 
monthly earnings American teachers would 
average: 


Average 
Average teacher monthly 
wage 
Sf  PFeTrryTererer cr ere $163 


EE 6s iicacenesennendaenane€s 163 
Single man or woman with dependent 


DE $64 ktdsvbabecokesastverse ees 188 
Widow or widower with one child .... 183 
re ne eae 188 
Married man with dependent parent ... 220.50 
Married man with one child .......... 208 
Married man with two children ....... 228 
Married man with three children ...... 248 


Notice that such an allotment program 
would not favor men teachers exclusively. 
Single men in teaching would receive the 
Same remuneration as single women. And 
single women teachers supporting depend- 


32 


ent parents or brothers and sisters would 
receive just as much as men in the same 
situation. 

Though teachers are professional people, 
they are still, unfortunately, public serv- 
ants on the public pay roll. It may be 
generations before their salaries are com- 
parable to those in other occupations. In 
the meantime, if we must, or think we 
must, continue to underpay them, the least 
we could do is to underpay them pater- 
nalistically, according to what they need 
and deserve, as Uncle Sam paid our serv- 
icemen. 


Relief for the Men Needed 


The major reason teachers have not 
unionized and struck long before this is 
undoubtedly because women dominate the 
profession, at least in numbers. Until the 
war years they earned as much or more 
than women earned in other fields of en- 
deavor. It is the men in education who have 
suffered most, as only a few reach the 
better paid administrative positions; the 
rest have always been underpaid, in spite 
of their superior and expensive education, 
in spite of their sterling qualities as in- 
dividuals, family men, and citizens — and 
even in spite of the fact that to them we 
entrust the responsibilities of molding the 
minds, hearts, and bodies of our most 
sacred possessions, our children 

The men who teach make less than men 
with skilled trades, men who work with 
expendable things, not irreplaceable sons 
and daughters. In some instances even un- 
skilled laborers draw higher wages — truck 
drivers, for one example. It’s a sad com- 
mentary on our sense of values when a 
young high school graduate can often, be- 
fore he is twenty, make more money than 
his master, who has invested five years 
and five thousand dollars on higher educa- 
tion. Yes, the high calling of teaching is 
paid so low that even our youth look down 
on their instructors. 

The past few years seen a nationwide 
wave of public sympathy for the financial 
plight of “our teachers.’ But the solution 
requires more than sympathy. To raise 
teachers’ salaries we must voluntarily vote 
to raise property taxes, and neither the 
softhearted little man nor the hardheaded 
businessman wants to do that. Not these 
days — not when income and sales taxes 
are too high already. 

Teachers may have received blanket 
raises almost everywhere this year, but they 
are gestures and concessions to an in- 
dignant public, not adequate measures for 
a long-suffering profession. Financial justice 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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Health Education in a Catskill Mountain 


School District 


Miss Adele Didricksen* and Reginald R. Bennett** 


The Oldsmobile, a late model with an out- 
of-state license plate, stopped and the travel- 
ers stepped out to admire the view. Standing 
on one of the smooth viaducts that partially 
surrounds New York City’s Ashokan! Res- 
ervoir in the Catskill Mountains, they were a 
thousand miles from home, but probably no- 
where had they found finer scenery, for the 
Ashokan water supply is not only a thing of 
idequacy but one of surpassing beauty. The 
misty, splashing aeration basin is rimmed with 
blue spruces, hemlocks, and tamaracks, while 
to the north the clear water shines, a silver, 
liquid plate set in the lap of distant moun- 
tains, green or blue or white capped, depend- 
ing on the season. Plainly, loveliness, peace, 
ind satisfaction reign here for the physical 
well-being of man. 

But what the tourists from the West did 
the small schools in ses- 
sion not far from the Reservoir. The teacher 
there temporary She was a 
kindhearted, industrious person but her rouge 
was inexpertly applied and so were her teach- 
ng techniques. Her desk was high with tat- 
tered, grimy books and papers. A paper cup 
was there and a worn handbag and a soiled 
handkerchief. A half-full milk bottle leered 
from under her chair. Beneath each pupil's 
desk was a brown paper bag containing a cold 
lunch. The aisles were littered and dusty cob- 
webs were on desk legs. Window shades hung 
askew and curling maps covered a bulletin 
board devoid of pictures and posters. Although 
the weather was warm, stove wood was piled 
helter-skelter in one corner. An auxiliary oil 
stove health menace, ac- 
cording to the health inspector's report. 

If the reader thinks this description is 
exaggerated, he errs. Admittedly, it is extreme, 
but the account is carefully factual. Conditions 
in these small schools vary from deplorable 
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rural school districts? in New 
York State, however, where the educational 
milieu invariably is superior to that in com- 
mon districts,* the sanitary environ- 
ment and health education are receiving in- 
creasing consideration. The purpose of this 
brief paper is to show what can be done with 
a health program in a centralized school 
lormed from common school districts that 
never had a health program. 


In central 
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Director of 
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** District 

Ulster 


Nursing, County of Ulster Department of 


Superintendent, Fourth Supervisory District 
New York 
Indian Word Meaning “Place of Fish.” 


Ar 
A district formed from a number of districts. In New 
» 
\ 


County 


400 districts have united into 358 ‘‘centralizations.”’ 
hool district, usually having one teacher. 


The Ulster County area is beautiful in rural 
scenes. It has meadows and hills, valleys, and 
high wooded mountains. From the clearest of 
cool springs come streams that fill valley res- 
ervoirs with pure drinking water for use in 
Catskill Mountain hamlets and metropolitan 
New York alike. The streams, incidentally, 
ire well stocked with trout — brook, German 
brown, and rainbow — and the mountains are 
abundantly supplied with game. 

But these natural resources, no matter how 
attractive or valuable, have been a stumbling 
block to the formation of compact, efficient 
centralized school districts. The topography 
makes for varied transportation difficulties, 
but more important still, the topography has 
fostered small communities, hidden in moun- 
tain valleys, where the education of children 
is isolated with jealous suspicion. Blind 
chauvinism is prevalent. 

After years of endeavor on the part of a 
small group of interested persons, however, 
the question of centralization was voted upon 
last May and carried, 846 to 294; and the new 
unit, Onteora* Central School,® began to func- 
tion as of July 1, 1948. 

Prior to centralization, there were 25 com- 
mon school districts in the mountain valleys, 
with no high school among them. Five of the 
common schools were “contracting” districts. 
Their school buildings were closed and the 
pupils attended schools outside the supervisory 
district. Fifteen of the operating units were 
one-room schools, three had two rooms, and 
the largest had three rooms. In most cases, 
the grades were one to eight, inclusive. 

Currently, under centralization, the physical 
setup remains much the same as before, but 
there have been major improvements in ad- 
ministration, supervision, health programs, and 
finances. 

The 25 former trustees, worked in- 
dependently, have been replaced by a board 
of education of nine members who have a 
central office in which they hold their busi- 
ness meetings at least once a month. The 
supervising principal, hired by the board 
on August 1, 1948, has his office in the same 
building, as does his secretary and the school 
nurse. From these offices, the Onteora District 
with its 400 elementary pupils and 25 teachers 
is governed. There is limited jurisdiction over 
the 225 academic pupils who commute to 
Kingston® and five other outside high schools. 

While actually no health program was in 
effect in the former districts, individual trus- 
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‘An Indian word meaning “Mountains of the Sky.” 

Technically, Central District No. 1 of the Towns of 
Olive, Shandaken, Woodstock, et al. 

*County seat of Ulster County 
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tees gave superficial recognition to Article 19 
of the State Education Law which states that 
medical inspection shall be provided for all 
pupils; but even this ranged perversely from 
a case where the physician “inspected” 44 
pupils in two hours, at a cost of $44, to cases 
where the trustees simply wrote on their an- 
nual reports, “I tried to get a doctor to ex- 
amine the school but none would.” 

Onteora’s first budget provided for a health 
program of sorts, alloting $2,500 for a school 
nurse, $1,000 for a part-time dental hygienist, 
and $500 for medical inspection. With restric- 
tions, other budget amounts could be shifted 
into the health bracket. The budget anticipated 
total general expenditures of $154,000. 

Despite the pressure of organizational duties 
last August, the supervising principal, John 
H. Moehle,’ and the district superintendent 
gave much thought to a health program for 
Onteora that would be the best possible under 
the circumstances. With this in view, a con- 
ference to consider co-operative effort was 
held in the Kingston office of Dr. George 
James, Commissioner of Health in Ulster 
County’s progressive Department of Health. 
At the three-hour conference, in which inter- 
ested personnel® participated, a general plan 
and details tentatively were agreed upon for 
a co-ordinated health program. The extent 
and quality of co-operation outlined in the 
program is unusual, if not unique. 

The State’s participation in this program is 
direct and indirect. The district is 
responsible to the State Education Depart- 
ment through which it receives financial aid 
and supervision; and generous financial aid 
from the State to the County Health Depart- 
ment makes possible the efficient personnel 
that department maintains. It is aptly stated 
in “Education for the Health Services” that 
the responsibility of New York State for the 
health of its citizens should involve full con- 
sideration of properly trained personnel. 
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*Former supervising principal, West Canada Valley Cen- 
tral School, Herkimer County, New York. 

‘Commissioner of Health, Director of Nurses, Super- 
visor of Nurses, Public Health Nurse, Health Educator, 
Onteora School Nurse, Onteora Supervising Principal, Dis- 
trict Superintendent. 


*"New York State Legislative Document (1948) No 32, 
George St. J. Perrott, Chairman of Committee, and Chief, 
Division of Public Health Methods, U. S. Public Health 
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examinations for conditions observed by teacher 
and nurse if required. 

2. The presence of the parent during the ex- 
amination so she may: (a) Give physician and 
nurse pertinent facts in the child’s history. (b) 
Observe defects found. (c) Discuss the physical 
and mental condition of the child with physician. 

3. A conference between physician, nurse, and 
older child to secure child’s co-operation in cor- 
rection of defects 

4. The presence of the nurse during the ex- 
amination. The nurse confers with parent regard- 
ing plans for correction, She has available com- 
munity resources at hand 

5. The follow-up by the nurse in the home and 
with the teacher so that defects found may be 
corrected 

6. Vision and hearing testing. The nurse and 
teacher do vision and hearing tests in school as 
early as possible in school year. This screens for 
possible serious conditions which can be referred 
for early medical care. 


Because of the experimental nature of some 
phases of the co-operative program, certain 
emphases are limited to three multiple-room 
schools in adjacent communities. For example, 
the pupils in these schools are taken to the 
physician’s office for examination where the 
doctor devotes about 20 minutes to each child 
This procedure has advantages not present 
when the examinations are made in the school 
house, but transportation and other difficulties 
forbade the use of the better method in all 
schools. (Both the physician and dentist are 
paid an hourly rate of $7.50.) 

Another feature of the three-school demon- 
stration project is that the public health nurse 
devotes her entire school time to it. She acts 
as a school nurse for the 125 pupils and seven 
teachers. Her salary is paid by the county 
but in her schoolwork she is under the super- 
vision of Onteora’s school principal and the 
district superintendent. 

The school nurse employed by the board of 
education is also attendance officer, and is 
responsible for attendance throughout the dis- 
trict. Her nursing activities are confined to 
the 16 schools not covered by the public 
health nurse 

An important part of the work of each 
nurse is to carry through effectively on the 
follow-up after the medical examination. She 
sees that indigent pupils who need additional 
medical attention, dental work, eye correc- 
tions, and so on, are taken care of adequately. 

While the Health Department believes that 
a “generalized” program is superior to a “du- 
plication” of services offered by a public health 
nurse and a school nurse, this part of the 
program is qualified for two reasons. First, 
other demands upon the public health nurse 
preclude her being responsible for all schools; 
and second, the supervising principal is of the 
opinion, concurred in by the district super- 
intendent, that even with a co-operative setup, 
Onteora should employ a school nurse. 


Argument for Public Health Nurse 


The Health Department makes a good case 
for the generalized program, including school 
nurse duties, by offering the following points: 

1. The public health nurse becomes the only 
nurse entering a household. This is more efficient, 


preventing duplication of visits and individual: 
dealing with the family. 
2. The public health nurse is alert to all prob 
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lems regarding health in all age groups. She may 
often be of greater service regarding a school 
health problem because of her interest in and 
assistance to another individual in the home 

3. The public health nurse follows the child 
from birth and the school health chart thereby 
becomes a continuous record of all facts pertain- 
ing to the child, Similarly, she follows the child 
after school age and has the continuity of in 
formation regarding health matters. 

4. The school children are the parents of to 
morrow and as parents the public health nurse 
will work with them more effectively if there is 
a carry-through during all ages. 

5. The public health nurse gives efficient aid 
to intramural school health programs, including 
medical examinations, nurse-teacher consultation, 
and health education, as requested. She is par 
ticularly valuable because of her contact with the 
children’s families 

6. The 


public health nurse is able to refer 
children requiring corrections to special health 
programs. 


The “type of nurse” question is interesting 
and is an integral part of the larger question 
of general public health service, namely: To 
what extent, under our democratic system of 
government, should communities have public 
health However, disagreement in 
Onteora about a school nurse was mild and in 
no way jeopardized the health service 

Two phases of Onteora’s nursing program go 
beyond the usual testing in rural schools 
‘“Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates for Testing Color 
Perception” are used; and the hearing tests 
are given by a registered nurse who specializes 
in audiometer work. State law requires that 
pupils’ hearing be tested annually with an 
audiometer, but while the Fourth Supervisory 
District’s small schools consistently complied 
with the letter of the law, remedial work fre- 
quently was nil 


service? 


Dental Care 


The commissioner proposed that his Health 
Department’s dental hygienist be assigned to 
Onteora on condition the $1,000 in the school’s 
budget for a part-time dental hygienist be used 
for remedial dental work. The proposal was 
accepted and the specialist is working in 
Onteora under the supervision of the Ulster- 
Greene Dental Society,’° and of the super- 
vising principal 

To the personnel of both agencies, the 
dental program, particularly the fluorine phase, 
is of vital interest because “Every available 
survey of dental diseases and defects in this 
country has revealed that the highest inci- 
dences occur in New England and New York 
State.”"! This condition has been known since 
1864 when military examinations showed it 
to be so. Recent data, compiled during World 
War I and II, tell the same story." 

It is not surprising, therefore, that local 
evidence indicates that dental defects in On- 
teora pupils are alarmingly high in number. 
Records of physicians’ annual examinations 
show that many caries are detected but not 


charted, and that few defects were corrected 


"State law requires that fluorine applications be 
vised by a dentist 
“Perrott, George St 


super- 


J., op. cit 
@Love, A. G., and Davenport, C. B., Defects Found in 
Drafted Men, p. 372 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1920). Nizel, A. E., and Bibby, B 
G.., Geographic Variations in Caries Prevalence 
Soldier 1.A.D.A., 31: 1619-26, December 1, 1944 
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during school life. Kingston dentists who have 
part-time offices in the area also find the 
situation deplorable. 

But interested personnel are optimistic about 
the probability of remarkable improvement in 
the teeth in Onteora’s pupils. This term, the 
children in grades 1-3 are having their teeth 
cleaned and coated with fluorine. Eventually, 
ill pupils will receive the treatment. The Na- 
tional Dental Hygiene Association maintains" 
that a sodium fluorine solution applied di- 
rectly to the teeth of children will reduce the 
expected amount of decay by about 40 per 
cent. 

Ihe nurse in Onteora follows up each ex- 
amination by the dental hygienist, and also 
after remedial work is done. The district is 
expending $1,000 for dentistry work, and be- 
sides this source, when parental financial abil- 
ity or co-operation is lacking, the nurse has 
recourse to other agencies 

Onteora’s dental program is outstanding be- 
cause it has four significant phases: (1) The 
teeth of all pupils are examined by a qualified 
dental hygienist and all caries charted. (2) 
There is close co-operation in the follow-up by 
the dental hygienist, nurse, dentist, and 
teacher, and in most cases by the child and 
the parent. (3) Included in the follow-up is 
in earnest policy of teeth-care education. (4 
Fluorine treatments are given due considera- 
tion. 

While it is sensible to claim that all good 
health service serves as health education, the 
importance of direct instructions cannot be 
overstressed. All techniques, all implications 
must be considered, for “The primary function 
of the school health program is educational.” 


Case Studies 

Onteora’s health statistics are as yet (De- 
cember, 1948) necessarily incomplete, but the 
following illustrations may interest the reader 
Mary’s tonsils were bad for years, but nobody 
had done anything about them, except record 
the fact. For three years, John needed glasses 
Besides poor eyesight, he has infected tonsils 
and is overweight. Jane had no glasses though 
her eyes are 20-70 and 20-100. Jane also has 
a serious structural defect of her right foot. 
Anna’s asthma, eczema, and poor vision habit- 
ually were recorded on her card, with no 
remedial measures taken. Don has 17 
and three missing six-year molars; 


caries 
he is quite 
deaf in one ear. The 23 pupils, ranging in age 
from 5 to 14 years, in Don’s school have a 
total of 210 caries. So it goes, a melancholy 
tale that has seen its day and is being dis- 
placed by a more cheerful story. 


Onteora’s Future 


It is the intention of the board of education 
of the Onteora Central School District, with 
the co-operation of the Ulster County Health 
Department and the State Education Depart- 
ment, to intensify the health program now in 
operation. The board’s plans, relative to over- 
all education, including health, are ambitious 
and progressive but shrewdly practical, too 

(Concluded on page 91) 


Facts about Teeth and Their Care, 1946. Third edition, 
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PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES vs. 
PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS 
C. C. Tnllingham* 


The superintendent of schools of today 
stands at the crossroads of American life. 
Every problem that faces the community 
sooner or later comes to the desk of the 
superintendent. 

In the past, the school superintendent 
too many times tried to carry the ball 
alone without the support and assistance of 
other members of his team. To do other- 
wise was considered an indication of weak- 
ness. That was the era of boss rule in school 
administration. 

More recently, and particularly since the 
war, the superintendent has realized in- 
creasingly the necessity of practicing the 
democracy he formerly preached so glibly. 
lhe superintendent who would really be the 
captain of his soul rather than a mere 
victim of circumstance now sees the neces- 
sity of bringing together around the 
common table not only the board of edu- 
cation but representative teachers and par- 
ents. After all, the people furnish the 
youngsters and pay the bills; they should 
therefore share in the educational enter- 
prise. 


Sound Policies Make for Democracy 


The cost of education, the educational 
program itself, the problems of buildings, 
budgets, personnel, and the like are no 
longer the superintendent’s problems alone. 
Chey are in reality the community’s prob- 
lems and all groups concerned with these 
problems are entitled to a share in their 
solution. 

The degree to which the schools are 
operated democratically is the degree to 
which their operation is based upon sound 
principles and policies rather than upon 
personalities and politics. To my way of 
thinking, the heart of democratic practice 
and good human relations is operation upon 
sound policy. Perhaps the best test of 
democratic operation is to be able to answer 
affirmatively the two questions: 

1. Do you operate on a policy basis 
generally ? 

2. Is policy arrived at properly? 

Policy should be formulated as a guide 
to action when any problem or situation is 
recurring or when it involves more than 
one individual. This practice makes it pos- 
sible to operate on the same basis in sim- 
ilar situations and to treat individuals with 
the same consideration under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Policy should not exist merely for pol- 


*County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County, 
Calif 


icy’s sake. A policy should be rescinded 
when it no longer serves its purpose, or it 
should be modified to fit changing circum- 
stances. A policy that is not kept up to date 
may be worse than no policy at all. 


The Exception Proves Rules 


On occasion it may be desirable to take 
action that deviates from existing policy, 
while at the same time recognizing that the 
policy is generally sound and should be 
maintained as long as it serves a needed 
purpose most of the time. When a board 
purposely deviates from existing policy, it 
should make clear its reasons for such 
deviation and should further emphasize the 
fact that such deviation is not to be re- 
garded as a precedent. This principle recog- 
nizes the fact that even a good policy may 
not serve in every situation. 

The superintendent who may consider 
the operation of a school system on a strict 
policy basis as too involved and as causing 
too much trouble should weigh carefully 
the apparent alternative. Not to operate on 
the basis of principles and policy usually 
means to operate on the basis of whim, 
pressure, and expediency. I repeat, the 
major alternatives are principles and pol- 
icies versus personalities and politics. Let 
us consider some of the advantages of oper- 
ating on a policy basis. First, it is safe to 
delegate responsibility which means it is 
possible to get things done. It saves time as 
it is unnecessary for the whole organization 
to mark time until they learn how the “big 
boss” feels about a particular situation or 
problem. Second, it systematizes operation 
as it prevents every issue or problem from 
becoming an individual headache. Third, it 
protects the superintendent and board from 
undue personal pressures. It is a shield 
against hasty and ill-considered decisions 
and actions. Fourth, it tends to nail down 
responsibility and thus prevents anyone 
from becoming a scapegoat. Fifth, con- 
tinued policy violation is a valid basis for 
dismissal. Some individuals are lone wolves 
or prima donnas. They won’t go through 
necessary channels. They don’t or won’t 
see policy. Sixth, it makes it possible to 
treat all persons on the same basis, thus 
avoiding favoritism and its confusing con- 
sequences. 

Assuming the desirability and necessity 
of operating the school system on a policy 
basis, how can we insure against utterly 
unfair or impossible policies? Too little pol- 
icy can result in inefficiency, or even dis- 
honesty or scandal. Too much policy can 
result in needless red tape. Sound policies 
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should be arrived at democratically, after 
careful study and proper lay advice, and 
with proper staff participation. Possible 
alternatives should be considered, and de- 
sirable compromise made when necessary. 
After policies have been agreed upon infor- 
mally or adopted officially, all concerned 
should then be adequately informed of 
them. 


Laws Outcomes of Policies 


All rules and regulations, laws and ordi- 
nances are policies for guiding various 
phases of human conduct. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is one of the most 
famous sets of policies in the world. The 
platforms of the political parties are de- 
clared policies for guiding the future action 
of its members. 

Some policies lend themselves to misin- 
terpretation. At such times we call upon 
constituted officers such as the County 
Counsel, the Attorney General, or even the 
courts themselves to interpret these laws 
or policies for us as a guide to our conse- 
quent actions. 

Just as the state may adopt laws or pol- 
icies not in conflict with those of the United 
States, so may the governing board of a 
school district or school system adopt reas- 
onable policies in keeping with the laws of 
the state. For example, a school district 
may develop its own district-wide policies 
in such matters as holiday observance, use 
of buildings, bus schedules, tenure, cur- 
riculum, salary schedules, budgets, and the 
like as long as they do not conflict with 
state or federal statutes. 

By the same token, the personnel of each 
individual school should be encouraged to 
develop policies relating to its own opera- 
tion, provided such policies operate inside 
over-all district policies without conflict. 
In this manner, individuality and flexibil- 
ity, desirable variation and democratic par- 
ticipation can be emphasized. 

Usually, each teacher and class group in 
a school develop, should be permitted and 
encouraged to develop, reasonable policies 
and plans of their own in harmony with 
school-wide and district-wide policies. This 
type of teacher-pupil relationship and activ- 
ity is at the heart of the process of educat- 
ing for democratic citizenship. Every teach- 
er, if possible, should have some opportunity 
and experience to share in the formulation 
of policy in order to appreciate its impor- 
tance as well as to make his own contribu- 
tion available to the group. 

Finally, the superintendent, the “boss” 
himself, must be a stickler for policy, per- 
haps more so than anyone else in the school 
system. If he violates policy or doesn’t take 
it seriously, the others will tend to follow 
suit and the whole thing will break down. 
Truly the intelligent school superintendent 
today realizes that school administration is 
no longer a one man job but rather regards 
himself as the chief co-ordinator in the 
complex but co-operative enterprise of 
public education. 
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School Homework in the Wayne 
Township Public Schools 


Kenneth A. Woolf’ 


During the fall of 1947 considerable interest 
in school homework developed among parents 
and teachers of the Wayne Township Schools. 
The parental concern was expressed in the 
form of complaints about unreasonable home- 
work assignments which often caused children, 
especially junior high pupils, to stay up late 
at night. A conference of parents and teachers 
revealed that parents were unanimously in 
favor of homework but wanted some control 
enforced so that the children’s health would 
not be harmed. As a result of the conference, 
the supervising principal appointed a commit- 
tee of teachers and three principals to study 
the entire situation. 


Opinions and Research 


The committee found that local opinion on 
the subject of homework ranged from objec- 
tions to all homework, to requests for assign- 
ments of two or three hours’ work an evening. 
The committee found, too, that research 
studies were no more conclusive than lay opin- 
ion. One could make a case either for or 
against homework assignments. The commit- 
tee consequently took the common sense point 
of view that some homework is needed, but 
that it should be controlled. 

The following assumptions and fundamental 
principles were recommended for local use: 


1. School homework should be related to the 
school’s aims and philosophy of education. 

2. Some school homework is needed. 

3. School homework should be of both an 
assigned and a voluntary nature. 

4. Desirable homework habits of independent 
study should be developed at school. 

5. The amount of homework assigned should 
be gradually increased from grade to grade. 


Homework and the School’s 
Philosophy 

To secure the achievement of the Wayne 
schools’ aims of promoting good health, devel 
oping home responsibilities, and encouraging 
pupils’ initiative, the committee agreed on the 
following limitations on homework 

1. Homework should not interfere with the 
child’s health. All children need time to play out 
of doors at home and during the schoolday. There 
is no substitute for sunshine, fresh air, and the 
proper amount of rest. 

2. Homework should not interfere with the 
child’s responsibilities in the home. Every child 
needs to have a part in home responsibilities which 
helps to knit the family as a group. 

3. Homework must not take so much of a 
child’s time that he is denied activities of his own 
choosing. These activities develop interests, stim- 
ulate initiative, and originality, and develop the 
child’s mind. 


School Homework — Both Assigned and 
Voluntary 


In the grades, school homework should be 
both assigned and voluntary in nature. As- 


‘Supervising Principal, Wayne Township Public Schools, 
Mountain View, N. C. 


signed homework means a definite task to do, 
e.g., an assignment in arithmetic, a book to 
read, a radio program to evaluate. Voluntary 
homework necessarily is optional. The pupil 
may do as little or as much as he chooses. The 
well-trained teacher is able to motivate children 
to do much additional work, particularly such 
interesting tasks as painting, writing, reading, 
listening to radio programs, making booklets, 
handwork, and even review work to strengthen 
weaknesses in the tool subjects. 


Desirable Work Habits Must Be 
Developed at School 


It is important that children learn to work 
independently as well as in groups. One of the 
sound criticisms of the schools has been our 
failure to teach pupils how to study. ‘The 
public and parents have a right to expect the 
development of this skill in school. 

A suitable environment for study includes 
(a) a quiet place, free of distraction; (b) a 
comfortable worktable or desk and chair; (c) 
good lighting; and (d) proper temperature and 
ventilation. 

Desirable habits of work include (a) begin- 
ning work promptly; (6) knowing the assign- 
ment to be done; (c) application until a task 
has been mastered; (d) knowing how to use a 
dictionary. 

The environment just described and habits 
listed are applicable in the home, but they 
must be developed first in the school. Pupils 
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should require little, if any, help from parents 
at home 

The Wayne Junior High School has set 
aside a special period each day for independ- 
ent study under desirable conditions, and all 
teachers are required to stress good study 
habits in connection with the subjects they 
teach. 


Assigned Homework Should Be 
Gradually Increased 


It is only realistic for teachers and parents 
to require that the amount of homework as- 
signed should be gradually increased from 
grade to grade. In high school, considerable 
amounts of outside work are demanded; in 
college, nearly all studying is done outside of 
classtime. The following plan is being carried 
out in the Wayne schools: 

Grades Kindergarten to Four—No assigned 
homework except by special arrangement between 
parents and teachers. This homework should be of 
the practice type only. Children should be en- 
couraged to take home library books and easy 
reading materials. They should be encouraged to 
play outdoors as much as possible. 

Grades Five and Six — Not more than one half 
hour of assigned homework. Children are encour- 
aged, in addition, to do voluntary homework, as 
working on geography and history projects, listen- 
ing to worth-while radio programs, reading, prac- 
ticing music, participating in scouting activities, 
and assuming home responsibilities. Emphasis on 
outdoor activities should be continued. 

Grades Seven and Eight — Between three quar- 
ters and one hour of assigned homework, plus 
voluntary activities, as recommended under Grades 
Five and Six. Emphasis on outdoor activities 
should be continued. Voluntary work is encour 
aged 


Steps Taken to Make Policy Effective 

The following steps were taken in the 
Wayne Township Schools to make the policy 
effective 


(Concluded on page 91) 





The new Board of Education, Geneseo Community Unit School District, Illinois. 
rhis district developed through the general movement for consolidated Illinois school 


districts, is made up of (seated, left to right) : 


Robert Hutchinson; Gilbert J. Pritchard, 


president; Herber Bergen, secretary. Standing: Ira Urick; Lyle Obrecht; 
Charles Sears; Benjamin Frels. 
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Planning the Classroom for the 
Elementary School &. Gommel Roessner* 


Education has made tremendous strides 
in the past fifty years, awakening from the 
long slumber of the formal academic school 
to the modern curriculum which is now 
fostered by enterprising communities. 
Architects as well as educators are to be 
alerted to the fact that education is on the 
march. Schoolhouse design in the past, with 
a central hall flanked on either side with 
conventional classrooms, is being sup- 
planted by the new methods of approach 
of contemporary architecture. This ap- 
proach recognizes that the school plant, to 
be of service, must keep in step with the 
advancement of educational objectives and 
teaching methods. Thus we see that the 
change in teaching purposes and methods is 
bringing about decided changes in class- 
room plan. 

The design of a successfully built school 
is governed by the teaching needs of the 
faculty who carry out the policies of the 
school board and superintendent. 

The secret of success in school design 
rests on the basic fact that the school build- 
ing must be designed primarily for the 
children, individually and collectively, and 
only secondarily for the adults who may 
use it after school hours. The influence of 
the new purposes and methods of educa- 
tion cause the school building to take on a 
new expression of architectural treatment 
This does not mean necessarily that the 
materials of construction now on_ the 
market are antiquated and should be sup- 
planted by untried new materials, but that 
old materials will be so used as to take on 
new shapes and forms. 

Psychologists tell us that the seven-year- 
old child considers time to move at a rate 
one half that of a twenty-year-old adult. 
In other words, a seven-year-old child 
seems to spend ten hours in class during a 
normal five-hour school day. Since most of 
this time is spent in the classroom we must 
consider the classroom area to be the hub of 
the educational plant. Architects have a 
tremendous responsibility to the children 
of the land who must pass so many hours 
in the classroom. This room can either in- 
spire and help or hinder mental and phys- 
ical growth. 


“Assistant Professor of Architecture, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Tex. 


Planning for Teaching 


The children of the lower three levels 
of the elementary school enter their class- 
rooms either directly from the outdoors or 
an adjoining corridor, through a _ small 
entry, from which radiate the various class 
activities. Adjacent to the entry are the 
elements that comprise the teaching area. 
These are the wardrobe and storage area, 
lavatory, workshop area, and general teach- 
ing space. 

The wardrobe area is equipped with 
built-in wardrobes in complete scale with 
the needs of six- to nine-year-old children. 
The child in this age group is approxi- 
mately 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches 
tall. Using these heights as a general scale 
for the children in these grade levels, the 
wardrobe, chairs, desks, and the entire sur- 
roundings are designed. Thus the coat- 
hanger rods in the wardrobes placed at a 
4-foot level will be easily reached by the 
children. These wardrobes should be ven- 
tilated, preferably mechanically, so that 
snow and rain suits will be completely dry 
when the children don them again. In ad- 
dition to the wardrobe, each child is to be 
provided with a cubical locker where he 
may store his study and work belongings, 
such as art work, sleeping pad, rhythm 
band instrument, etc. Both locker and 
wardrobe are to be assigned to each child, 
to instill at an early age a spirit of re- 
sponsibility and pride of ownership. 

Adjoining this entry should be placed a 
toilet room with a lavatory and toilet at a 
suitable scale. The lavatory should be 
placed at a height of 2 feet 2 inches above 
the floor level, and the toilet seat should 
be no higher than 1 foot 1 inch. This ar- 
rangement will permit the teacher to in- 
struct the child in personal hygiene. If the 
school building lacks a central kitchen and 
lunchroom, a kitchenette or at least a refri- 
gerator for the storage of milk and wafers 
may be located in this area. 

An underlining theme of the new educa- 
tion lies in the fact that a child at an early 
age is taught co-operation rather than com- 
petition as the basis for companionship 
and good citizenship. With this in mind, 
the classroom must be designed for very 
flexible use, to avoid the ancient methods 
of pupil regimentation. Instead of placing 
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the children in fixed seats in military rows 
with the teacher seated stiffly on a rostrum, 
the classroom of today allows the greatest 
flexibility in grouping pupils for study and 
work. 


Teaching the Art of Playing and 
Working with Others 


In the classes of the first three grades 
of a modern school, various activities are 
carried on simultaneously, such as reading, 
model making, nature study, finger paint- 
ing, etc. Each child is assigned a movable 
desk and a chair, to be considered his own. 
Training in personal possession and care 
enters the picture by placing the name of 
the child on the furniture assigned to him. 

Since the furniture is movable, various 
seating arrangements may be made simul- 
taneously. For example, in one corner the 
teacher may be reading with a small circle 
of children and giving individual instruc- 
tion, while other students are doing other 
work singly or in groups, thus learning the 
art of working and playing with others. 
Under this arrangement all the children 
have the opportunity of working at various 
projects under the guidance of the teacher, 
each learning according to his abilities and 
unfolding his own interests. 


Seating Arrangements 


To accommodate the various seating ar- 
rangements necessary in primary class- 
rooms, it has been recommended that 30 
to 35 square feet of floor space be pro- 
vided for each pupil. This does not include 
the area for wardrobe, toilet room, and 
workshop. The area allotted for the lower 
three grades is greater than that for the 
upper three grades since much room is 
needed to build class projects, such as 
models of stores, etc. The variety of seat- 
ing arrangements necessitates this increased 
floor area. For example, formal desk rows 
facing the blackboard and used for writing 
and spelling drills require 10 to 15 square 
feet per pupil. The circle used for reading 
and storytelling requires 15 square feet, 
while the oval arrangement, with the teach- 
er directing from the open end, requires ap- 
proximately 20 to 25 square feet per pupil. 

Furniture for the lower grades should be 
light in weight and color, easily cleaned 
and readily moved. Furniture that has 
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proved satisfactory is made of wood or a 
plastic material, formed to fit the contours 
of the back. The design should be simple 
and the construction sturdy, free from in- 
dentations that allow the accumulation of 
dust. Chairs and desks should be separate 
so that the chairs may be used independ- 
ently. None of the furniture is anchored 
to the floor. 


Classroom of the 4th, 5th, and 
6th Grades 


The children of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades are more mature and capable 
of assuming more responsibility than those 
in the lower grades. Thus, the educational 
pattern is somewhat different. The pupils 
of these grade levels are assigned lockers 
in the corridors for the storage of their 
clothing, books, and personal articles. This 
grade-level group has more departmental- 
ized activities, making use of the audito- 
rium and other parts of the building, than 
do the lower three grades. The classrooms 
for the most part are rectangular, having 
the desks in rows facing the blackboards in 
the front and on the right. The old axiom 
of “the light over the left shoulder” has 
been altered to a degree due to the recogni- 
tion of the many children who are left 
handed. The chalkboard is of a green ma- 
terial, preferably glass, surrounded by cork- 
board which is used for the display of 
pupils’ work. Again, the height of the chalk 
and display boards, as well as the desks and 
chairs, is in keeping with height of the 
children. 


Natural Lighting and Ventilating 


Lighting the classroom has evolved from 
unilateral to bilateral and even trilateral 
types of arrangement. This means simply 
that arrangements of windows have been 
found to admit the light into the classroom 
from one, two, or three directions simul- 
taneously, with a minimum of glare. It is 
the writer’s opinion that the best possible 
lighting is the bilateral method. 

The exterior wall should be entirely 
banked with glass, of which the lower por- 
tion consists of a battery of four glass 
doors. Above these doors and extending to 
the ceiling should be installed directional 
glass block. Separating the head of the glass 
doors and the bottom of the glass block 
panel, there should be constructed a sun- 
control shield, extending —in a hot and 
sunny climate —- approximately 5 feet from 
the exterior face of the building. This 
marquee prevents the direct rays of the sun 
from entering the classroom through the 
glass doors. The blocks are so designed as 
to act as prisms which reflect light striking 
the outer surface upward toward the ceil- 
ing, from which it is refracted down toward 
the pupils. This large glass area should face 
the south. It is the writer’s opinion that 
north light is cold and harsh, and is not 
suitable for the environment of young chil- 
dren. The light from the south on the con 
trary has a warm and friendly psycho- 
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Dr. Earl James McGrath 
United States Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Io become United States Commissioner of Education 
Dr. McGrath (47) leaves a position as 


Professor ol 
Education at the University of Chicago 

He has a history of outstanding achievements in the 
field of education and educational administration. He has 
been successively connected as lecturer, dean, and spe 
cialist in higher education with the University of Buffalo 
the University of Minnesota, the University of Towa, and 
the American Council on Education. His most important 
service was that of officer in charge of the educationa 
services section of the Bureau of Naval Personne! 


logical effect upon the children and should 
be used. 

Each classroom should open on an en 
closed, landscaped study and play area. In 
favorable weather this area may be used 
for supervised reading, nature study, games, 
etc., thus doubling the working classroom 
floor space. Placing the landscape along the 
outside study area will soften the light that 
enters the classrooms, with a restful effect 
upon the child. 

Directly across the room from these glass 
panel doors is to be installed a battery of 
clerestory windows, 9 feet above the floor 
and extending to the ceiling. These will 
admit the north light above the eve level. 
will equalize the light along the inner wall, 
and will supplement the ventilation. 


Color in the Classroom 


The right use of color in a schoolroom 
is of prime importance because of the psy- 
chological effect upon the child. Red, 
orange, and yellow have a_ stimulating 
effect, while colors containing blue produce 
calmness or a restrained feeling. With this 
in mind it is well to use the warm colors 
on the north or east classrooms and the 
cooler colors on the sunny south and west 
rooms. Classroom colors should for the 
most part be light in value in order that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the natural 
light is reflected from the walls. Gloss paint 
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and enamel should be avoided, a semi or 
dull finish should be used to prevent glare. 


Artificial Illumination 


Fluorescent lighting has proved to be the 
best type of artificial illumination for class- 
rooms. The main objection to this type of 
illumination, which has been the glare, can 
be overcome by a troffered fixture or by 
placing a fiberglass cloth screen directly 
below the plain fixture, thus diffusing the 
light. The fixtures should be connected to 
an automatic “Magic Eye,” which turns on 
the current when the light in the classroom 
falls below twenty foot-candles. 

Each room is to be equipped with a 
radio, with the master speaker located in 
the principal's office. 


Heating the Classroom 


There has been much discussion of the 
various types of heating and ventilation 
suited to elementary classrooms. It is the 
writer’s opinion that radiant heat, although 
not lowest in cost from an_ installation 
standpoint, is the most practical. This type 
of heating produces uniform warmth on 
the floor, which is very advantageous, 
especially for the lower three grades, since 
the floor surface is used for play and rest. 
This type of installation produces uniform 
distribution of heat. Copper or wrought 
iron piping laid in an insulating concrete 
has proved very satisfactory. 


Acoustics and Good Teaching 

\coustical aids are essential for a well- 
controlled classroom. A_ classroom _ not 
acoustically treated forces the teacher to 
shout at the children instead of speaking 
to them, causing general commotion and 
setting up reverberations which harm the 
child’s nervous system. A material having 
a high acoustical value and light reflective 
qualities should be selected for the class- 
room ceiling. The floor finish too should be 
of the quiet type. 

In the modern school the classroom is 
the child’s home in which to work and to 
play, to grow and to engage in those self- 
activities which will help form the man and 
the citizen. Not only must the architect 
of today keep abreast of the needs and 
requirements of American education; like- 
wise the teachers and educators must adapt 
themselves to this new functional plan for 
educational living. 


——E — —_ 


AFL ASKS BILLION DOLLAR 
FEDERAL AID 

The AFL Council, at a meeting in Miami on 
February 2, called for a billion-dollar federal aid 
program for school systems to raise teachers’ 
salaries and to provide better educational stand 
ards. 

Describing legislation now before Congress to 
appropriate 300 million dollars for this purpose 
as insufficient, the AFL council said: “We believe 
America is wealthy enough to set aside 1 billion 
dollars for this essential purpose.” 

The school aid plan tops a list of social justice 
legislation goals the AFL council set up for 
Congress. 
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The Addition to Edison Technical High School, Fresno, is completely functional in design. 
Franklin Kump & Falk, Architects, San Francisco, Calif. 


New Addition to Fresnos Edison 
Technical High School 


California probably leads the nation in radi- 
cal schoolhouse design changes. The mild 
climate and abundant sunshine simplify heat 
ing and lighting problems, which bulk large in 
most other states. Evolution of educational 
structures in the state was interrupted by 
World War II, which began soon after comple- 
tion of an addition to Edison Technical High 
School in Fresno, California’s great Central 
Valley. 

General features of today’s successor to the 
old-fashioned little red schoolhouse already 
had been adopted by the architects of this 
building, which consists of two classroom units 
and a large multipurpose building, which forms 
the base of the U-shaped structure. 

Among the modern principles of school de- 
sign incorporated into this building are: class- 
rooms joined end-to-end to form a_ long, 
one-story structure, one glass side wall, an 
outside corridor on the other side, clerestory 
windows, acoustical tile ceilings, concrete floor 
slab covered with asphalt tile. 

Although many schoolhouses erected since 
the war are superior in some respects to the 
Edison building, construction in some cases is 
inferior, due to scarce, high-priced labor and 
materials 

The main room of the 100 by 60 ft. multi- 
purpose unit has a hard maple floor, laid over 





- : : The Chemistry Laboratory is typical of the simple design of furniture 
a false floor supported by 2 by 4’s resting upon of the entire building. 


a concrete foundation 






































The lunch room stage is used for orchestra practice. 


This structure was designed to accommodate 
student entertainments and dances, chorus and 
band rehearsals, meetings of small student 
groups, community gatherings, and for serving 
light refreshments. 

Space 10 ft. wide was partitioned off along 
the entire inner side of the building and di- 
vided into a check room, storage rooms, 
kitchen and serving room. 

The north wall of the building is composed 
of glass above steam radiators to the 15-ft 
ceiling. Steel H columns support the high roof 
standing in front of the glass wall, which is 
darkened with curtains for showing motion 
pictures. 

Classrooms have 3-ft. birchwood wainscoting 
and cabinetwork, unusually well planned and 
executed. The use of modular design has been 
found especially appropriate to rooms where 
chemistry and domestic science are taught 
because of the large amount of equipment used 
and storage space needed for supplies. These 
requirements sometimes render 
changes in room design. 

Storage space-is provided by closets between 
the classrooms. In the science wing or unit 
there are two of these compartments, 12 ft. 
wide and one 9 ft., extending across the build- 
ing, which is 26 ft. in width; also a vault and 
storeroom, 12 ft. wide, at the far end of the 
structure. The first three compartments are 
between four classrooms devoted to teaching 


necessary 
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A glassed-in cross corridor for lockers. 


general science; chemistry and physics; biol 
ogy; - descriptive physics, and _ descriptive 
chemistry. 

A door on each side of these storage rooms 
also those in the domestic science unit, give 
access to them from the rooms on either side 
The cupboards and counters are cleanly car- 
pentered, presenting smooth, straight surfaces 
As Fresno people point out, such classroom 
irrangements invite good housekeeping and 
lighten custodial labor 

The domestic science unit consists of two 
cooking and two sewing rooms. Between each 
pair of rooms there is a 9 by 26-ft. storage 
compartment, used jointly by the students in 
each room. At either end of the closet between 
the sewing rooms there is a triple mirror, with 
fitting nook. 

Economy of chalkboard space was achieved 
by building onto the wall at one end of some 
classrooms a triple green chalkboard, flush 
with the cabinets below. The units slide up 
and down like a window sash. This supplies 
space for work which the teacher wishes to 
be seen by all the students and leaves all of 
one side of the room for  constant-use 
chalkboard. 

The classroom units extend north and south, 
with the multipurpose unit in front, facing the 
street behind a landscaped lawn. The class- 
rooms face east, with glass walls on that side 
Roll-up curtains imperfectly shield students 
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The serving counter of the lunch room; kitchen beyond. 


from hot forenoon sunshine, while materially 
reducing needed natural lighting — disadvan- 
tages of east frontage. Clerestory windows are 
shaded with monk’s cloth lined with opaque 
material. These curtains are attached to rings 
sliding on poles above, making them easy to 
open and close 

West walls of classroom units are of rein- 
forced concrete, with studding on the inside 
to support lath and plaster. Steel pipe columns 
inside the window plane support structural 
steel girders carrying the wood frame roof. The 
same type of supports uphold the outside cor- 
ridor roofs, which are 7 ft. high, low enough 
to enable the larger boys to reach the ceiling 
and light fixtures there. 

Perhaps the best feature of the building is 
the 120 ft. by 15 ft. cross corridor connecting 
the two classrooms wings at the north end, 
adjoining the multipurpose unit. Although this 
spacious corridor is open at both ends, the 
south side — which overlooks the 200 ft. by 
40-ft. landscaped lawn between the two class- 
room wings — is enclosed with nonshatter glass 
windows, which easily are opened for ventila- 
tion. Student lockers line the other side, readily 
accessible from both the multipurpose unit 
and the classrooms 

Toilet rooms for men and boys are at the 
north end of the science unit and those for 
women and girls at the opposite end of the 
corridor. A rest room for nine teachers is 
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Floor Plan of the Science and Home Economics Addition, Edison Technical High School, 
Fresno, Calif. Franklin Kump & Falk, Architects, San Francisco, Calif. - 


incorported into the new structures to be 
erected during the 1948-49 building program. 

Designed to accommodate 1200 students, 
more than 1300 now are attending this institu- 
tion, included hundreds crowded into tempo- 
rary wooden shacks. The latter are to be 
replaced by another modern new building with 
14 classrooms. It will consist of three units 
of four rooms each extending east and west, 
also a two-room music unit farthest from the 
main building. The new addition is to be com- 
pleted in September, 1949 





The Teacher’s End of a Classroom in the 
Edison Technical High School. 





Edison junior and senior high might be 
called an international school, because it is at- 
tended by boys and girls of 20 different races. 
Children of Mexican, Negro, Chinese, and 
Italian origin predominate. All study and play 
together in the best American tradition. The 
ivy-covered main building suggests an ancient 
English college. 





a - 
SCHOOL PLANT NEEDS AND 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
The Office of Economic Research of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Washington, D. C., in the 
January, 1949, issue of Public Construction, 
estimates that an 11 billion dollar investment in 
new school plants and equipment will be needed 
to overcome the critical shortage of educational 
facilities in the nation. The estimate which is 
based on a field study of individual state require- 
ments in the elementary and secondary school 
categories, reveals the huge backlog over a long 
period of underbuilding and accumulation of 
needs through the years. Nearly four fifths of the 
total represents needs in the public school field. 

The value of public school construction put in 
place in 1948 is estimated at 550 billion dollars. 
But in terms of physical volume, the 1948 total is 
well below the yearly average of the 1920’s and 
not much more than half the volume of school 
facilities added in 1939. 

Recently, due to the pressure of needs, there 
has been an increase in the value of contracts 
awarded for educational buildings. The total in 
1946 was 125 million dollars; in 1947, 315 million 
dollars; and in the first ten months of 1948, 540 
million dollars. It is anticipated that awards for 
the remaining period will run to about 625 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The study points out that there are many factors 
which have contributed to the backlog of school 
building needs, One is the sharply increased enroll- 
ment in elementary and secondary schools during 
the period 1946 to 1948; the second is the further 
gain in enrollment through new entering classes 
in the period 1949 through 1953; another is the 
extensive migration to new areas and reshifting of 
populations due to the war, and reconversion to 
peacetime economy. Many school structures are 





obsolete, while facilities in rapidly growing areas 
are few and inadequate. 

Further pyramiding of school needs in growing 
areas reveals the need of drastic organizational 
changes, pointing toward larger and more efficient 
administrative units and an expanded curriculum. 
Extensive expansion and alteration of existing 
school plants must be made to carry out any 
modernization program. This is particularly true 
of many buildings which have been in use for 
decades and which may prove to be potential 
fire hazards. 

The study emphasizes that there is no early or 
easy solution to the problem of meeting these 
school-facility needs. High construction costs re- 
main a deterrent. Competing needs for other types 
of public works have a tendency to retard prog- 
ress. A higher level of housing requirements and 
commercial and industrial buildings continue to 
absorb a large share of the available construction 
materials, man power, and contracting organi- 
zations 

—_——— — > — — 
SCHOOL BOND SALES 

The school board of Houston, Tex., has sold 
$9,196,000 worth of school bonds, at 100.043, and 
a net interest cost of 2.6318 per cent per annum 
over the life of the issue. 

The Zanesville, Ohio, school district has sold 
$2,775,000 worth of school building bonds, at 
100.40 and a 2 per cent coupon. 

The Haverford Township, Pa., school district 
sold $1,000,000 worth of bonds, due February 15, 
1950-78, at 101.179 for 1%s. 

The Battle Creek, Mich., school district has sold 
$500,000 worth of school bonds, due March 1, 
1951-53, at 100.0235 and a 1 per cent coupon, a 
net interest cost of 0.992 per cent. 

The school board of Union Free School Dist. 
No. 14, Hempstead, N. Y., has sold $550,000 
worth of school bonds, due March 1, 1950-1974, 
at 100.40 for 2.20s. 


SCHOOL BONDS 
During the month of January, bonds for school 
building construction were sold in the amount of 
$84,780,900. The largest issues were in California, 
$37,977,100; Louisiana, $8,845,000; Ohio, $10,207,- 
000; Pennsylvania, $4,319,000; Texas, $4,231,000. 
The average yield of twenty bond issues in 
large cities was 2.15 per cent. 
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- Perspective, Prize Rural Elementary School Design 
Designed by William P. Craig, architectural student, University of Illinois. This is the prize 
winning design in a national contest sponsored by the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, New York, 
for the Tile Council of America. The design calls for the use of clay tile in the corridors and 
covered walkways. 
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This plan for a Model Rural Elementary School centralizes the auditorium, cafeteria, and rec- 
reation room; places the administrative rooms in a central location, and makes the kindergarten 
practically independent of the balance of the school. Clay tile is called for in corridors, the 
outdoor dining area, and the terrace of the kindergarten. 
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Main Building, San Angelo Junior College, San Angelo, Texas. — Mauldin & Lovett, Architects, San Angelo, Texas. 


The San Angelo Junior College 


The design of university and college build- and must approach in their dignity the monu- American high schools educationally effective 
ings has suffered until very recently because mental. College buildings have rarely included and economical. 
college administrators and their architects have the recent discoveries in lighting and ventila- The tendency to follow ancient traditions 
seemed to believe that these buildings must tion and have completely neglected the princi- has been losing its force since local school au- 


be designed in an historic architectural style ples of plan and construction which have made _ thorities have been entrusted with the problem 
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Educational Building, San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas. — Mauldin & Lovett, Architects, San Angelo, Texas. 
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of planning junior college buildings as exten- 
sions of the high school educational program 
In numerous communities there are buildings 
which are thoroughly modern in plan and con- 
struction, modernistic in design, effective edu- 
cationally, and thoroughly economical from the 
standpoint of educational use and first cost. 

The new San Angelo, Tex., “Main Educa- 
tional Building” is such a modern college 
building, which has borrowed from high school 
architecture splendid features of simplicity 
flexibility, educational utility, and economy 

The San Angelo College is a Junior College 
operated by the local school district, in which 
strong emphasis is placed upon (1) general 
cultural education of the terminal type, (2) on 
education for the industrial and mechanical 
occupations of the area, (3) on the teaching 
of vocational agriculture and stock raising, (4) 
on home economics. The college plant when 
completed, will include some 16 separate build- 
ings ranging from the main educational build- 
ing to dormitories, shops, and a student union 
The site embraces 62 acres just outside the 
city. 

The main educational building, illustrated 
in these pages, is intended to serve the central 
academic library and assembly purposes of 
the school. Later it is expected to construct a 
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The library of the San Angelo Junior College is warmed with radiant heat. 
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Educational Building, San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas. 
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Mauldin & Lovett, 


separate administration and library building 
and to convert the present library into a large 
lecture room. The administrative offices are 
to be developed into classrooms and confer- 
ence rooms. 

The new building has been erected with 
funds derived from a bond issue of $1,250,000, 
a federal grant of $50,000, and gifts from local 
citizens. The building is of monolithic con- 
struction with brick exterior walls, concrete 
floors, and steel roof construction. 

The main floor of the building contains at 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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Architect’s Perspective, Jefferson Elementary School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. — Hugill, 
Blatherwick & Fritzel, Architects, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


New Elementary School, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


L. M. Fort* and Carl W. Hermann** 


Chis school, known as the Jefferson School, will be used only through the sixth grade gymnasium-auditorium and offices. It is built 
is built for the elementary grades from kinder- The cost is $473,000 not including any in the center of a newly developed section of 
garten through the eighth grade, but eventually equipment. The bonds were sold for 1.4 per the city and will be surrounded by new homes. 





‘Seastateniens of Gihadh cent interest and cover a ten-year period. The grounds cover two city blocks and have 
**Superintendent of Buildings & Grounds The building contains 22 rooms plus the excellent drainage 
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Floor Plan, Jefferson 


Some of the features deserving special men 
tion include 

1. The extensive use of glass block. In order 
to make use of the large number of clear 
bright days which South Dakota affords, we 
are using the directional block in al! classroom 
windows above the eye level. Below this we 
are using a block which matches the design of 
the directional type 

Each room will have two metal sash, 24 by 
32 in., containing clear glass and these may 
be used for ventilation as well as vision. Sinc« 
we have a complete ventilating svstem we ar: 
not expecting to use these small windows as a 
means of ventilation except in emergencies 


2. Fluorescent lighting on wall side of room 
only. Tests indicate that we shall not need 


lights even on cloudy days along the 
side of the rooms 


window 
installing 
outlets for such lights for possible future use 
at night. Two 40-watt lamps hung in one con- 
tinuous row should be 

3. Hot water heat in classrooms. The 


However, we are 


idequ ite 

heat- 
ing system consists of two gas-fired boilers 
with oil stand-by, each boiler of sufficient size 
to handle the building. A central fan supplies 
air to each room through duct work above thi 
corridor ceilings. This will be a 
fresh and recirculated air 
room at 


will have a hot 


mixture of 
ind will enter thi 

temperature. Each room 
water coil operated by ’ 
thermostat to bring the temperature to 72°. 

4. Tempered water for washing. Each lava- 
tory will be served with one water line havin 
a temperature of 


about 68 


about 115°. This provides 
the proper temperature for washing and elimi 
nates one set of water lines and faucets 

5. Recessed cupboards and shelving. In each 


classroom we h ive m ide provision tor recessing 
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the necessary teacher's wardrobe 


and shelving in the wall between the 
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Elementary School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Fritzel, Architects, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
and the corridor. Since the only heating equip- 
ment in the room will be a single line of 
pipe under the window sill, the full space of 
the room will be available for school use 


The building was planned by Messrs. ll 


Blatherwick & Fritzel, architects, and the en- 
gineering and supervision of construction is 
being furnished by the same firm. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF A WOOD 
FLOOR FINISH 


Technical committees working for the Maple 
looring Manufacturers’ Association have set 

up a plan for observing the performance otf 
more than 80 commercially available finishes 
on hard maple floors in schoolrooms and gym 
nasiums. The Maple Flooring Association has 
set up 10 qualities which a good floor finish 
must include 

1. The finish must penetrate the top surface 
of the wood. The finish must have penetrating 
jualities which become an integral part of the 
wood, so that after application it will only 
wear away as the wood itself wears away. 

2. The finish must seal the pores so as to 
keep out dirt and resist oil stains. 

3. The finish, with its penetrating qualities 
must not darken the wood, but must give the 
floor an attractive, satinlike sheen, showing the 
varying natural color of the wood. 

4. The finish must reflect light so as to 
mprove illumination 

5. The finish must prove nonslippery (very 
mportant 


6. The finish must not mar, scratch, or 
lake off 

7. The finish must be of such quality so 
that if it becomes necessary to touch up worn 
spots in heavy traffic lanes, this can be ac- 
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8. The finish or sealer must be 
water. 

9. The finish, after application, must not 
present a maintenance problem. It must insure 
economy in maintenance, so as to eliminate 
constant resanding and complete refinishing. 

10. To repeat, the floors treated with the 
approved penetrating finish material must be 
easy to clean and to maintain at the lowest 
possible cost. 


CORTLAND BOARD APPROVES 
CHANGE IN BOARD ELECTION 
The city of Cortland, N. Y., at its November 
election, voted to change the method of selecting 
its board members from appointive to elective 
The board, through its adult-education program 
attracting over 600 adults, has planned a series of 
forums, one of which will deal with the studies 
ind the selection of board members. 


WESTMINSTER HOLDS SCHOOL-BOND 
ELECTION 

The school board of Dist. No. 50, Westminster, 
Colo., called a school-bond election in December, 
1948, to obtain approval for a new school-building 
program which had been arranged. Prior to the 
election the board, with the assistance of S. Clay 
Coy, superintendent of schools, prepared a ten- 
page booklet under the title, A Message of Im- 
portance to All Residents of School Dist. 50 

The pamphlet was issued in line with the 
board’s policy of informing the public relative to 
the condition of the schools in the district. A 
careful study had been made by the board and 
Superintendent Coy, which indicated the necessity 
of continued positive planning and the immediate 
adoption of a further extension schedule in order 
to properly educate the children in the schools. 
It has been the purpose of the board to furnish 
the best educational facilities consistent with the 
financial ability of the district. The board pointed 
out that the schools are bulging at the seams 
full to overflowing, and that action must be 
taken to relieve the overcrowding. The pamphlet 
discussed increased birth rates and their effect on 
the school enrollment 
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future increases in enroll- 
overcrowding in the high school, growth in 
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Philip J. Hickey, assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of School Buildings, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has recently initiated a plan for scrubbing 
floors and caring for scrubbing machines. The 
directions which school custodians are required 

| to follow in the St. Louis schools are as 
follows: 


- 4 Scrubbing Floors That Have Not Been 
Sealed 


The best soap solution, at present, for scrub- 
bing the average floor to be sealed is as 
follows: 

1. To one 14-quart bucket of water add one 
pint cup of soap powder, at least one-half pint 
cup of dado; mix well before spreading (use 
hot water if available). It is very important 
that enough of this soap solution be spread 
on the floor so that scrubbing machine is con- 
stantly working in a pool of soap water. If this 
is not done the machine will labor or be over- 
loaded, and will overheat. The best way to 
prevent this is to have one person with a 
squeegee to push all excess soap water in front 
of the machine at all times when in use. 
wa 2. Set the scrub brush in the lugs of the 

machine by hand; any other way may cause 

the gears to be stripped and cause delay. After 
; the brush is firmly set attach a steel wool pad; 
the machine is now ready for scrubbing. 

3. Whenever it is possible the following 
suggestions should be used for the best results: 
First, scrub the entire floor space crosswise, 
then remove and rinse the steel wool pad and 
replace the steel wool pad and follow by scrub- 


just not 
st insure 
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hing. 

vith the | 
must be | 


> lowest 


ES bing lengthwise or finishing with the grain. 
IN This will eliminate laps. Squeegee and pick up 
ovember all water. Repeat with a second scrubbing, 
——a using the same method as above. During the 


second scrubbing one person should wipe off 


program : 
splashes from dados and baseboards, and steel 


series of 


> studies wool by hand all edges and corners not touched 
bv the machine 
BOND 4. Add one quart of bleach to one bucket 


of clear hot water and spread over the entire 


meme 


tminster, space that has been scrubbed. Then repeat 
ecember, with the scrubbing machine as above. After 
-building the floor is scrubbed with this solution 
r to the § squeegee again, and then rinse with clear 
S Clay water and mop dry 
~ Pa | Note: To get better and quicker results, 
<0 : keep the steel wool pads clean by rinsing often 
vith the while scrubbing. 
lative to CauTIon: See that the machine is washed 
strict. Af and cleaned each night after scrubbing. All 
ard and floors must be inspected and approved by the 


necessity director before sealing 
mediate i 
in order ' 


= | Directions for Scrubbing Floors That 
Scnools. 


. furnish Have Been Sealed and Waxed 

with the Add one pint of liquid soap into a 
pointes 14-quart bucket of hot water and mix thor 
aan oughly. Then spread the solution over entire 
yamphlet space to be scrubbed (or between 500 and 700 
effect on 5q use as many buckets of this solution 
1 enroll- =f as are necessary to keep the space properly 
owth in flooded. See that plenty of soap water Is 
ed with ilways under the scrubbing machine while it 
— is in use. (The machine will operate easier and 


cause less trouble 
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Directions for Scrubbing Floors 


2. Squeegee all water from the floor and 
rinse with a solution of one pint of bleach to 
one bucket of water; spread this solution over 
the scrubbed floor and then squeegee. Then fol- 
low with clear water and mop dry. 

CAUTION: Do not seal the floors until all 
rubber burns have been removed; use steel 
wool and rinse often while scrubbing. This 
method has proved to be very satisfactory. 

Note: All scrubbed floors are to get one 
coat of seal and two coats of wax. When seal- 
ing floors that have been sealed, stay at least 
6 in. from the baseboard and do not apply seal 
on this space. 


Care of Scrubbing Machines 


1. Do not remove the top cover from the 
scrubbing machine at any time for any reason. 





2. Do not oil the machine or motor at any 
time. All machines are properly oiled and 
greased when sent to the schools. 

3. Do not use the scrubbing machine if it 
does not run at full speed. This causes the 
machine to overheat. Call the electrician im- 
mediately. 

4. Wash all dirt from the machine daily or 
when you have finished using it for the day. 
Also, remove the brush from the machine and 
set it on end to dry. At no time should the 
brush be set on the fiber. 

5. The brush must be set in the lugs of the 
machine by hand. Do not use other methods as 
you might strip the gears and cause needless 
delay. 

6. Canvas splash guards must be placed on 
scrubbing machines and used at all times. 

7. When 25 or 30 ampere fuses are in- 
stalled in panel boards to carry the load of 
scrubbing machine, be sure to remove the 
same after a job is completed. 


How We Handle School Petty Cash 
P. A. Wickstrom ' 


The management and accounting of the 
petty cash fund perplexes many superintend- 
ents and school board secretaries. By petty 
cash is meant the currency which is ordinarily 
kept in the school board office to care for 
small obligations that must be met immedi- 
ately, such as freight, postage, cartage, and 
others. 

The chief difficulty with petty cash ac- 
counting lies in the fact that provision must 
be made, not only for the recording and the 
accounting of moneys received and spent, but 
the outlays must also be correctly classified 
and find their place in the school district’s 
final report at the close of the fiscal year. 

It is obvious that a school district order 
and check cannot be issued for every minor 
expenditure made out of the petty cash drawer. 
Thus, some quick, accurate method must be 
found to account for and classify such ex- 
penditures. 

For some years at Merritt we have been 
using a simple, unified petty cash system and 
have found it very satisfactory. This system 
follows essentially the plan recommended by 
the State of Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction. It permits all expenditures to be 
approved and classified as required by law and 
meets essentially the statute which requires 
that all revenues be deposited in a bank and 
all withdrawals be made by voucher check. 

The first step in establishing a petty cash 
system is to have the board of education set 
it up by a resolution authorizing and designat- 
ing the amount to be withdrawn from the bank 
at certain intervals of time, and authorizing 
some person to handle it. In many school 
districts a maximum of fifty dollars is desig- 
nated as the petty cash fund, and the super- 
intendent is given authority to care for it. 
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After the cash sum is set up, expenditures are 
recorded on a form called the petty cash 
voucher. A typical form contains the follow- 
ing information: 


Petty Cash Voucher 


rere OO eee 1949 

Cash expenditures for items described below: 
Item Account Amount 

Freight on books, J. Swanson AI $5. 


Approved by: 
J. Doe, Supt. Received by: 


B. Smith 


This form makes for identification, classifica- 
tion, and approval of each expenditure and 
is also a receipt for the person making the 
payment. 

At the end of stated periods, say weekly or 
monthly, a detailed report is made to the 
board of education of all expenditures from 
the petty cash fund. This report is made on 
a blank resembling a cash book page and gives 
the following information: 

1. The cash on hand at the beginning of the 
period, usually the maximum amount allowed by 
the board. 

2. The date of each expenditure. 

3. The name of the person or firm to whom the 
payment was made. 

4. The purpose of the payment. 

5. The account number to which the payment 
is to be posted. 

6. The amount of the payment. 

7. The balance on hand after the payment. 

8. The amount to be asked to replenish the 
petty cash. 

9. A certificate of the superintendent testifying 
to the correctness of the account. 


The advantages of this type of petty cash 
accounting, which we have used for some 
years, may be summarized: (1) It provides 
protection for the administrator and clerk who 
handle the petty cash. (2) It conforms to most 
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CRITICAL ASPECTS OF THE 

SCHOOL SITUATION 
THE successive “crops of war babies” are 
developing a serious situation in the public 
schools with which school boards will be 
confronted during the next 12 years. 5o 
conservative a predictor as Dr. Emery 
Foster of the U. S. Office of Education, 
points out that long-time planning on the 
part of school boards is a serious necessity 
if their major problems growing out of the 
total situation school buildings, 
greater numbers of teachers, and greatly 
increased gross expenditures are to be 
anticipated. 


more 


Three factors enter into the supply of children 
for the school system, (1) the number of chil 
dren born, (2) the number living to be six years 
old, and (3) the holding power of the schools 
for the 12-year span of school life. The Bureau 
of the Census estimates of the total number of 
children show that while in the late 30’s we had 
under 2,500,000 children born each year we have 
had between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 born each 
year for six years from 1942 to 1947 (and there 
will probably be about 3,650,000 born in 1948). 

There have been two unbiased estimates of the 
number of children who will live to enter the 
first grade, one by the Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Company and one by the Bureau of the 
Census. Since more than 93.8 per cent of these 
children may be expected to be in school at age 
six and over 98 per cent to ultimately enroll, the 
supply of new pupils is very accurately known 
through 1953 and practically 1954 (those born 
in 1948) and indicates the additional number of 
new first-grade teachers needed each year 

There is no reason to expect that the holding 
power of the schools will decrease. It is more 
likely that it will increase in the later high 
school grades. 


The growth in the supply of children 
entering the first grade means that there 
will be a progressing bulge in the size and 
number of classes through the high school. 
Dr. Foster continues in part: 


An entirely unbiased and conservative estimate 
of future elementary and secondary schoo] enroll 
ments made by the Bureau of the Census shows 
that in April, 1960, there will probably be 7,700, 
000 more pupils in elementary schools (publi 
and private) than in April, 1947, an increase of 
42 per cent, and 1,845,000 more high school pupils 
or 29 per cent (two years of “war babies,” 1947 
and 1948, will not as yet have entered high school 
in 1960). The total enrollment in April, 1960, may 
be 9,545,000 larger than in April, 1947, a 39 per 
cent increase 

For the school 
55, the elementary 


years, 


1947-48 through 1954 
enrollments will increase by 


7,103,000, an average of more than 1,000,000 
pupils a year. The peak elementary enrollment in 
1956-57, will be 26,594,000 pupil The high 
schools will be hit hardest from 1955-56 througt 


1961-62, with a_ possibl 
about 8,500,000 in 1960-61 


pear ollment 


It is difficult to estimate the additional 
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number of classrooms which these huge 
rises in enrollment will require. Even if all 
present vacancies in existing classrooms are 
filled by 1960, fully 250,000 new class- 
rooms will be needed, without any allow- 
ance for losses for obsolescence, etc., of the 
existing plant. 

Quite as serious as the building problem 
will be that of finding additional teachers, 
25,000 of whom will be required each year 
for three years beginning in 1952. There 
are in present staffs of the schools several 
thousand teaching vacancies, and some 
98,000 teachers are classed by the N.E.A.., 
as substandard in preparation. The esti- 
mated supply of students training for teach- 
ing is below the normal annual need for 
new teachers. Finally, as Dr. Foster points 
out, the students are not preparing for 
grade teaching positions: 


In 1946 the public elementary schools used 65 
per cent and the public high schools 35 per cent 
of the total teaching staff. For the next 7 years 
the proportion of teachers needed by the elemen 
tary schools will continue to increase and ‘then 
the increasing proportion will gradually shift to 
the high schools, as the wave of new children 
passes through the 12 grades. Only 37 per cent 
of the college students completing courses of 
study entitling them to standard teaching certifi 
cates in 1948 were preparing to enter the elemen 
tary schools and 63 per cent were prepared to 
enter the high schools, almost the exact reverse 
of the proportions that are needed. 

The trend since 1941 has clearly been for a 
smaller and smaller percentage of the total num 
ber of trainees to prepare to enter the elementary 
schools each year, while it has been clearly evident 
from the number of births in 1942 and each year 
since that there would be an increasing need for 
elementary school teachers beginning in 1948. The 
crisis is now upon us and because of the lack of 
long-term planning under our decentralized system 
of higher education, in which the 
idministratively divorced from the 
and secondary schools, we are caught with even 
the trend being in the wrong direction. Moreover, 
we are apparently powerless to remedy the situ 
ation except to cry a warning from the house 
tops and hope that something may happen 


colleges are 
elementary 


The entire situation in all its gravity 
should have the serious attention of school 
boards so that it may be met, especially on 
the local and state levels, by careful plan- 
ning and constant readjustment of policies. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF ARCHITECT 


\ WISE critic of his own profession has 
divided all architects into two classes. The 
typical member of one class believes that 
as an architect he is a God-sent gift to 
humanity and that his designs and plans 
must be accepted by his favored clients 
as similar gifts. The man in the 
class considers himself a purveyor of good 
architecture who accepts the desires of his 
client as deserving respectful consideration, 
to be 


second 


corrected where wrong, but to be 
used for the development of useful, beauti- 
ful. and economical 
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Every school board of long experience 
has met these types of architects. In public 
work, the latter class only can be employed. 
The school board must insist that its ar- 
chitect has a thorough respect for the tech- 
nical knowledge and wisdom of the pro- 
fessional schoolmen who are setting up the 
educational needs to be served by a new 
school building. The architect must accept 
the school board as a civically minded 
group, whose sole interest is in the total 
welfare of the community and whose de- 
sire for a good building is circumscribed 
by its understanding of local limitations 
of tax ability to pay and of other modify- 
ing conditions. Finally, the architect em- 
ployed must work honestly, wisely, with 
full respect for all state and local laws, 
and with a fair regard of the rights of con- 
tractors and building craftsmen. 


AN UNPOPULAR ATTITUDE 


THE word economy so much heard during 
the depression vears of the thirties has 
almost obsolete in governmental 
circles. In fact, the man who insists upon 
discussing economy in the public service, 
whether it be general government or school 
government, is likely to be misunderstood 
as a reactionary or an enemy to a sound 
program of public education, or health, or 
any other essential service. And still the 
element of economy is today more neces- 


become 


sary of consideration than ever before. 
True economy in any social or political 
undertaking must not be misconstrued as a 
curtailment of service or a reduction of 
staffs, or even of outlays. It means rather 
a careful evaluation of old and new enter- 
prises on the basis of a well-balanced total 
program, say of education, so that the 
outlay of effort and public funds produces 
the best desirable returns in improving the 
personality and the lot of the individual 
citizen and the total welfare of the com- 
munity and the state. It means the elimina- 
tion of luxuries, the discontinuance of out- 
worn and costly school organizations and 
of activities which favor the few at the 
expense of the larger group. It means the 
replacement of opportunistic planning with 
long-range consideration of the educational 
needs of the children and of adults. It 
means too the placing of the burden of 
educational costs where it legally and logi- 
cally belongs, particularly upon the state. 
The movement for reorganizing rural 
school districts, in the states of the middle 
west, is a fine expression of the acceptance 
of the principle of economy. While the 
enlargement of school administrative and 
attendance areas and the adjustment of 
taxes will save some money and eliminate 
some teaching jobs, the real purpose is to 
broaden the quantity of educational service 
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and improve the quality of teaching and of 
schoolhousing. Unless all signs fail, there 
will be in the end, little or no drop in 
the total state outlays for education. But 
the betterment in the schools will produce a 
dollar’s worth of schooling for the dollar 
spent which is the justification of any tax 
spending. 

Unquestionably, the application of any 
economy plan is more difficult during pros- 
perous times than it is during a period of 
depression. The school board member, the 
superintendent, and the school-business ex- 
ecutive who would apply a strict test of 
ultimate economy have a difficult role. It 
is easy to fall into the attitude of accepting 
the idea that public purchases can be made 
only at higher prices, that this or that 
gadget must be included in a new school 
building as an example of the school’s de- 
sire for progress, that the test of continuing 
a school service shall be an old precedent 
rather than a present need. 

The initial documents of the Hoover 
Commission for the reorganization of the 
Federal Government give promise of setting 
up many principles which deserve study 
by school administrators. The spirit as well 
as the recommendations, seek higher effi- 
ciency and genuine service, but they insist 
upon the test of economy. The schools 
must use a similar test. 


PUBLICITY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 

THERE has been a tendency in recent 
years on the part of school authorities to 
depart from conventional reports and sta- 
tistical information and to set forth in 
attractive form the achievements of edu- 
cational institutions under their control. 
Genuine publicity values have characterized 
the typography and illustrations of the 
official documents, particularly of the more 
progressive city school systems. 

These departures have proved timely. 
School authorities are coming more and 
more to understand that, in addition to 
performing the educational function as- 
signed to them, they must also stand ready 
to let the public realize the worth of the 
educational and social results attained. 

There is one reservation which must be 
made concerning school publicity. School 
authorities must refrain from self-lauda- 
tion. To demonstrate the fact that the 
schools are performing a splendid task is 
sufficient commendation for those in charge 
of them. The school executive and his im- 
mediate staff must remain in the back- 
ground. The board of education as a whole 
certainly deserves such recognition as a 
favorable report may provide, but the po- 
litical or personal self-interest of a board 
officer has no place in a school document. 
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The “lruman Program for Education 


Elaine Exton 


Presidential support for universal, free 
public education is in the American tradition. 
Since George Washington commented in his 
first statement to Congress that “knowledge 
is in every country the surest basis of public 
happiness” and “in one in which the measures 
of government receive their impressions so 
immediately from the sense of the community 
as in ours it is proportionately essential,’ most 
of the nation’s Presidents in their inaugural 
addresses or State-of-the Union messages have 
enunciated policies to foster equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for every American child. 

Harry S. Truman ranks among the foremost 
Presidential supporters of public education be- 
cause of his active efforts to obtain legislation 
authorizing a federal grants-in-aid program 
for operating expenses of public elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Federal Aid for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


Reiterating his stand that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should furnish financial assistance — 
without federal control —to help the states 
maintain adequate public school systems, 
President Truman said in his Budget Message 
to Congress on January 10, 1949: “We are 
not yet assuring all the children of our nation 
the opportunity of receiving the basic education 
which is essential to a strong democracy. In 
many areas, teachers’ salaries are low, par- 
ticularly in the elementary grades. Too many 
are leaving the profession; too few are en- 
tering. Enrollments are rising. As a result, 
overcrowded classrooms and substandard in- 
struction are common. As the large number of 
children born during and after the war reach 
school age, the situation will become even 
worse. 

“Many states are finding it difficult, even 
with high tax rates, to pay adequate salaries 
or to take other corrective measures. It is 
therefore urgent that the Congress enact legis- 
lation to provide grants to the states in support 
of a basic minimum program of elementary 
and secondary education for all our children 
and youth. This Budget (as well as the pre- 
ceding one) includes a tentative appropriation 
estimate for 300 million dollars for such grants 
in the fiscal year 1950. .. . It is also estimated 
that $250,000 will be needed to administer 
this federal aid program.” 

Although more than 20 federal aid-to-€duca- 
tion bills have already been introduced in the 
new Congress, the one that comes closest to 
embodying the program advocated by Presi- 
dent Truman in the Senate is bipartisan S. 246 
(the successor to S. 472 of the 80th Congress) 
which authorizes an annual appropriation ot 
$300,000,000 for the purpose of helping the 
states, particularly those in greatest need, to 
provide a basic education for all school-age 
children and to more nearly equalize educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the nation by 
setting up a minimum foundation school 
program. 


If this legislation is enacted in its present 
form, it will guarantee a minimum expenditure 
of $50 per year for the education of each child 
attending public school in the United States. 
Allocation of the funds to the states will be 
directly in proportion to the wealth of the 
state. No state will receive less than $5 for 
each child of school age. 

The moneys appropriated are to be issued 
by the Federal Treasury to the state treasuries 
and expended at the direction of the educa- 
tional officials of the respective states. The 
states may use the funds according to the 
provisions of state constitutions. and state 
laws governing the use of state and local 
school dollars for current operating purposes. 
Federal control of educational policies is ex- 
plicitly prohibited. In states where schools are 
maintained for separate racial groups, such 
schools will receive federal funds in proportion 
to the ratio of the minority groups to the 
total population of the state. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Democrat of 
Utah — who introduced S. 246 in the United 
States Senate on January 6, 1949! and heads 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee to which it was referred — believes 
that the teachers of the country were a factor 
in electing President Truman, and he is 
exerting leadership to speed enactment in the 
Senate. 

A number of related bills have been dropped 
in the legislative hopper of the House and an 
Administration measure, essentially the same 
as S. 246, may soon be offered. In the 80th 
Congress, the Republican leadership did not 
permit similar legislation to come up for a 
vote in the House. This time the outlook is 
more promising. Representative John Lesinski, 
Democrat of Dearborn, Mich., who chairmans 
the House Committee on Education and Labor 
has indicated he favors the proposal and the 
Democratic victory in the November election 
has placed Congressional leaders who are more 
sympathetic to the legislation in key positions. 

In short, prospects for the passage of a 
general federal aid bill for current public 
school expenditures in the 81st Congress are 
the brightest they’ve ever been. 


Education in the President’s Budget 

Harry S. Truman considers the preparation 
of the Budget “one of the most important 
duties of the President . . . (since) under the 
laws of our country, the Budget, when ap- 
proved by the Congress, becomes the plan 
of action of the Federal Government. He 
refers to the one he recently sent to Congress 
as “the clearest expression that can be given 
at this time to the program which the Gov- 

‘In addition to Senator Thomas the other cosponsors of 
bill S. 246 are Democrats — Senators Hill (Ala.), Murray 
(Mont.), Neely (CW. Va.), Chavez (N. Mex.), Pepper 
(Fla.), Ellender (La.), Long (La.), McGrath (R. I.), 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee; Re- 
publicans — Senators Taft (Ohio), chairman of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee, Tobey (N. H.), Aiken 
(Vt.), Smith (N. J.), Ives (N. Y.), and Morse (Ore.) 


A bill in the same form S. 472 passed the Senate 
in the 80th Congress by a vote of 58 to 22. 
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ernment of the United States should follow 
in the world today.” ° 

What then does the Budget of the United 
States Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, reveal concerning President 
Truman’s policies for federal action in educa- 
tion? Space only permits focusing attention 
on some of the high spots of the Truman 
program and precludes discussing interesting 
presentations that relate to education in this 
historic 1429-page document. 

In addition to general federal aid two other 
major recommendations in the President’s 
Budget Message that directly concern educa- 
tion will require the enactment of authorizing 
legislation, namely, elevating the Federal 
Security Agency to Cabinet rank and initiating 
nationwide surveys to determine educational 
building needs and the most practical means 
of providing a system of general scholarships 
and fellowships for college youth. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals for new legislation also include 
passage of bills to create a National Science 
Foundation and to inaugurate Universal Mili- 
tary Training. The cost of the latter program 
is estimated at 600 million dollars for the first 
year but “when in full operation this program 
may require expenditures of 2 billion dollars 
annually.” 


Raising Federal Security Agency to 
Cabinet Status 


In his Budget statement President Truman 
again requests “that the Congress give De- 
partmental status to the Federal Security 
Agency.” Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing has referred to this proposed new 
government unit as the Department of Human 
Resources. Since he considers that the nation’s 
first ranking resource is its people he finds 
it incongruous that human welfare should lack 
representation in the Cabinet on a comparable 
basis with other major national interests 

The Administration bill to convert the 
Federal Security Agency into a full-fledged 
Department with a Cabinet officer at the 
helm —H. R. 782 —was introduced in the 
House on January 5, 1949 by Representative 
William L. Dawson, Democrat of Chicago, III 
who heads the House Committee on Expendi 
tures in the Executive Departments. Senator 
John L. McClellan, of Arkansas, who chair 
mans the comparable committee in the Senate 


is considering introducing similar legislation 
in the Upper Chamber. 
The Dawson bill is one of the simplest 


thus far presented on this subject. It provides 
for constituting the Federal Security Agency 
an Executive Department of the government 
to be known as the Department of Welfare 
and to be administered by a Secretary of Wel- 
fare, an Under Secretary and two Assistant 
Secretaries, appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the The 
Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries are 
to “perform such duties as the Secretary shall 
direct.” This is in line with Mr. Ewing’s view 
that he would “rather not have them assigned 


senate 


since the administrative job is colossal and 
needs a free hand.” 

In recent testimony before the House Cor 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De 
partments, former President Herbert Hoover 
who heads the Commissior Organizatior 


of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
stated that he thought it was going to be 
necessary to set up some Department of the 
character set forth in Congressman Dawson’s 
bill, remarking that “it would give the dignity 
of a Cabinet position and better co-ordination 
which might take place by such action.” 

At this writing, legislation granting the 
Federal Security Agency Cabinet status ap- 
pears to have a good chance of passage in 
the 8ist Congress notwithstanding the posi- 
tion the National Education Association, the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, and other important professional educa- 





tion groups have taken in support of establish- 


ing the U. S. Office of Education as an 
adequately financed independent agency under 
1 National Board of Education to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate for long overlapping terms. 

Certain consolidations of administrative 
functions within the Federal Security Agency 
have already been effected. The United States 
Budget for the new fiscal year shows a shift 
of $48,289 from the salary estimates of the 
U. S. Office of Education to provide for the 
transfer of some Office of Education informa- 
tion and publication service employees to the 
Office of the Federal Security Administrator. 
An additional shift involving $54,124 has been 
made to cover the transfer of the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education Library to the 
Federal Security Agency’s Division of Service 
Operations in a move to consolidate all 
libraries of the FSA. 


the 


Federal Aid for School Construction, 
College Scholarships 


President Truman’s submission of a 
tive estimate of 1 million dollars for con- 
ducting nationwide surveys—one of 
educational building needs and the adequacy 
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these needs,’ the other “to determine the 
soundest and most practical means of pro- 
viding additional opportunities for capable 
young people who could not otherwise afford 
a college or university education” is interpreted 
in some quarters as presaging a program of 
federal aid in these fields. This impression is 
borne out by a later comment in his Budget 
Message that “grants to states for these pur- 
poses are not anticipated before the fiscal 
year 1951.” 

Further light on the Administration’s at- 
titude toward federal aid for school construc- 
tion is furnished by the remarks that follow 
from a speech Presidential Assistant John R. 
Steelman delivered to the Southern Governors 
Conference at Savannah, Ga., December 13, 
1948: “Over the past ten years or more, 
substantial consensus has been achieved on 
a method of providing federal financial sup- 
port for operating costs. However, as 
yet, there is no such general agreement in the 
case of federal financial assistance for con- 
struction. I would not say that we should 
never look forward to federal aid for building 
schools. I do think, however, that careful 
study is necessary to determine the need for 
the location and kind of buildings required to 
provide educational opportunity for children, 
youth, and adults. Such planning, evident in 
some areas now, should precede and accom- 
pany long range programs of school con- 
struction.” 

Despite the more cautious approach of the 
Administration to the problem of school build- 
ing shortages, a dozen or more bills channeling 
federal funds to the erection of school facili- 
ties have already been introduced in the 81st 
Congress. In the opinion of officials of the 
National Education Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the best of these is bill S. 287 offered by 
Senator Matthew M. Neely, Democrat of 
West Virginia, “to provide grants to assist the 
states, territories, and dependencies in the 
construction of (public) elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.” 

Senator Neely’s measure authorizes a total 
appropriation for the United States and its 
outlying possessions of $100,000,000 for the 
first fiscal year (beginning July 1, 1949) and 
$500,000,000 for each of the next five fiscal 
years. This proposed legislation provides for 
administering the program through educational 
channels at federal and state levels and ar- 
ranges for a continuing, comprehensive survey 
of school construction needs. 

Dr. Ralph McDonald, executive secretary 
of NEA’s Department of Higher Education, 
predicts that a National College Scholarship 
Bill will be introduced in Congress under bi- 
partisan sponsorship. He estimates this pro- 
gram would require a minimum appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the first year of operation 
which he computes “would open college doors 
to 200,000 to 250,000 talented youngsters.” 

More than a year ago The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education recommended 
that a National Program of Federal Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships administered by the 
states in acordance with general standards set 
by the Federal Government be inaugurated 
at once “to establish greater equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for those able and in- 
terested in continuing their education beyond 
high school by eliminating, at least in 


part, the economic factor in determining col- 
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An IMPORTANT NEW METHOD of con 
ducting fast, yet extremely accurate hearing tests 
among groups of 20, 30 or even 40 school chil 
dren simultaneously, has been devised to overcome 
the most disturbing impediment to satisfactory 
school hearing test programs. 
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lege attendance.” This plan called for an ap- 
propriation of $120,000,000 the first year to 
give aid to about 300,000 talented, under- 
graduate, nonveteran students who could not 
continue their education without such assist- 
ance as well as an additional $15,000,000 to 
furnish fellowships for 10,000 qualified grad- 
uate students. The initial sums were to be 
increased annually for a period of several 
successive years. 


Continuation of Established Government 
Programs 


For the most part the federal educational 
activities previously authorized by Congress 
are continued at approximately last year’s 
level in President Truman’s Budget for the 
new fiscal year. A total of about $34,000,000 
is again requested for the present programs 
in the U. S. Office of Education. This includes 
$1,934,200 for salaries and expenses. Under 
the Smith-Hughes Act there is a continuing 
permanent appropriation of $7,150,000 for the 
promotion of vocational education. In addi- 
tion the sum of $19,842,000 is requested for 
the further development of vocational educa- 
tion under the George-Barden Act. Leaders 
in the American Vocational Association believe 
that the full amount — approximately $29.- 
000,000 — authorized by the George-Barden 
Act is needed in the states and are holding 
conferences to determine how the situation 
can be met. 

Notable increases are requested for educa- 
tion programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the U. S. Department of State. The new 
estimates for the education of American In 
dians add $1,003,300 to last year’s $11,196,701 
appropriation for this purpose. If granted, the 
raise will enable the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to provide for the attendance of 666 addi- 
tional children in reservation, boarding, and 
day schools and cover cost-of-living increases 
in the operation of government schools as 
well as higher tuition charges in nongovern- 
ment ones. About 27,252 Indian pupils are 
now being cared for in this way. 

The new Budget does not come to 
with the Navajo problem pointed up by 
William E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of 
Interior, in an address to the Indian Rights 
Asociation in Philadelphia, January 27, 1949 
when he remarked: “How can we believe 
seriously that the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to the Navajo has been completed 
when the facts are that 65 per cent of the 
64,000 members of this tribe cannot speak 
English or read or write despite our promise 
in a Treaty 80 years ago to provide them one 
school teacher for each 30 children?” (At 
present 7300 Navajo children are in school 
out of a total of 24,000 school-age youngsters 

“The principal change contemplated in the 
program of the Department of State is the 
planned expansion of information and educa- 
tion activities,’ according to President 


grips 


Truman’s Budget Message. The sum of 36 
million dollars for an international information 
and educational exchange program is included 
in the 1950 appropriations estimates, an 
crease of 4.5 million dollars over the estimates 
of the previous year 

An explanatory statement in the Budget 





report says this program is “designed (1) to 
disseminate abroad information about the 
United States, its people and policies; and (2) 
to promote an educational exchange service 
to co-operate with other nations in the inter- 
change of persons, knowledge, and skills; to 
render technical and other services; and to 
interchange developments in the field of edu- 
cation, the arts, and sciences. This program 
includes activities financed in previous years 
from the appropriation ‘Co-operation with the 
American Republics’ expanded for 1950 under 
authority of the Smith-Mundt Act to include 
the Eastern Hemisphere as well.” 


Dispersal of Federal Educational Activities 


Aside from any administrative changes that 
may be implied in his endorsement of Cabinet 
status for the Federal Security Agency, there 
is no passage in President Truman’s Budget 
Message that provides for grouping the major 
educational undertakings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a single agency -—— a procedure that 
many professional educators think would en- 
able the United States Government to dis- 
charge its educational responsibilities more 
effectively 

The policy statements of leading national 
education bodies supporting the transfer of 
the School Lunch Program and the Office ot 
Vocational Rehabilitation, for example, to the 
U. S. Office of Education are not realized in 
the Budget submitted by President Truman 
This carries a request in the appropriations 
estimates of the United States Department 


of Agriculture for $75.000.000—the same 
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amount as last year—to carry out the pro- 
visions of the National School Lunch Aet 
and again seeks funds for a separate Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in the estimates of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

At the request of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Senator Wayne 
Morse (R, Ore.), has reintroduced his bill 
“to co-ordinate the educational functions of 
the Federal Government in a single agency.” 
The terms of Senate bill 656 set up the United 
States Office of Education as an independent 
agency of the government under a National 
Board of Education and provide for transfer- 
ring to it the two afore-mentioned projects, 
the Division of Aviation Education of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and the Education 
Section of the U. S. Treasury Departments 
Savings Bonds Division. 

PE A a ee 
POOLING SCHOOL INFORMATION 

Perhaps the greatest fault of school 
trustees is the temptation to be concerned 
only with the problems of the local school 
district. Many of those problems can only 
be solved on a statewide or a national 
besis. Most of the problems of the local 

*nool district are typical of and similar 
to the problems of other school districts. 
The “know-how” of school board func- 
tioning can never be fully acquired within 
the limits of local school district activity. 
The pooling of experience and knowledge 
by school trustees throughout the State 
and nation is the only way the local 
school board can equip its members, as 
trustees of the community, for complete 
and well-rounded service to the public 
schools. — J. PAUL ELLIOTT. 
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STARTS 65th SCHOOL BOARD YEAR 


R. Lee Hawkins, seated left, is beginning his 
65th year as a member of the St. Landry, Louis- 
iana, school board, and his 20th year as president 
of the board. He was first elected a member of the 


board at the age of 20. Congratulating him are 
Bryan Littell, standing; Supt. S. A. Moncia, shak- 
ing hands; and E. A. Cummings, seated right. 
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NEW SERVICES 
SPEED WORK! 





New Stencil Sheet 
for Handwriting! 


No typewriter needed for 
clear copies of lessons, out- 
lines, tests. New stencil sheet 
ruled for easy writing. Pre- 
pare it anywhere—at your 
desk, at home. 





Mimeographing Is Easy 

to Learn! 

This new textbook, “Funda- 
mentals of Mimeograph Sten- 
cil Duplication,” is essentially 
self-teaching. Every step de- 
scribed and illustrated. Edited 
by Agnew (NYU) and Cans- 
ler (Northwestern). 





Tracing Pages Add Interest! 


More than 400 easily traced 
drawings by professional 
artists give life and attrac- 
tiveness to school newspapers, 
programs, bulletins, and class- 
room material 





Special Stencil Sheets 
Help School Editors! 


These stencil sheets have 
guide lines for two- or three- 
column school newspapers 
Sharpen the appearance and 
quality. Invaluable in putting 
out a professional looking 
paper in less time. 
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How to Let Teachers Teach 


Teaching is the real job of a teacher. But today’s 
crowded classrooms have brought a flood of paper 
work that seriously cuts into the time teachers can 


devote to their first responsibility. 


Many schools have lightened this clerical load by 
using A. B. Dick mimeographs for sharp, fast duplica- 
tion of anything written, typed, or drawn. Teachers have 


more material for teaching ... more time to teach. 


For every need and budget, the complete A. B. Dick line of 
mimeographs has a model. For use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. Call your local A. B. Dick Dis- 


tributor for full details, or send in the coupon below. 


Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 


A.B.DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 


’ 
| 
P 
a Please send me more information about time-saving A. B. Dick mimeographs and | 
M your new services for schools | 
| 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. AS-349 | 

ph) 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois | 

fe NAME : 
SCHOOL | 

| 

| 

| 
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ADDRESS 
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“NEW LOOK” IN HOME- 
ECONOMICS CLASSROOMS IN 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


In his annual report for 1947-48, Supt. Earl 
A. Dimmick reports that the Pittsburgh schools 
are making family living the focal point in 
the home-economics instruction. The courses 
recognize the fact that family life has changed 
and that modern household equipment, trans- 
portation, the automobile, and rapid communi- 
cation have all brought changes in the home. 

Under the direction of Superintendent Dim- 
mick, a city-wide program was set up during 
the year 1947-48, which provided for up-to- 
date equipment in all phases of homemaking 
education. It was desired that classes should 
present the subject with a definite relationship 
to all students, who are to become the home- 
makers of tomorrow. A study of pupil needs, 
community living, and occupation possibilities 
was undertaken preliminary to the adoption of 
the new program. And all home-economics 
rooms have taken on “the new look.” 


Teachers Aid Planning 


Following preliminary conferences, a draw- 
ing was made for each classroom with sug- 
gested possible layouts for curriculum needs. 
In some schools, it was deemed advisable to 
do a complete room at a time; in others in 
order to stretch the budget, it was necessary 
to add from year to year complete units ac- 
cording to the planning drawing so that, when 
finished, it would look the same as one done 
entirely at one time. Another advantage to 
this plan is that it gives every school an op- 
portunity to work with modern equipment 
adding interest to teach and contributing to 
the present trends of everyday living. 

In this direction, the old straight-line cook- 
ing tables with bunsen burners were replaced 
by modern home kitchen stoves one at a 
time, each a complete unit in itself. The 
laundry was located in a section of the 
kitchen along with a kitchen unit so that they 
can be used for demonstrations not only for 
our students but for adult groups which might 
meet with the students during class time or 
for evening classes as well. 

The clothing rooms feature living centers 
where students may work in small groups; 
built-in bookshelves for up-to-date books and 
magazines for class use; attractive bulletin 
boards with new and novel ideas for everyone, 
good looking draperies made by the students 
themselves to harmonize with the paints; stor- 
age space for furniture refinishing and up- 
holstery and facilities for laundering or dyeing 
articles such as blouses, sweaters, and draperies 


Community Needs Met 


The living rooms, or efficiency apartments 
with powder room and kitchenette, which have 
replaced small dining rooms and bedrooms, are 
large enough for class use and offer excellent 
opportunities for home management and 
household service courses. Storage space is 
provided for child care and home nursing 
equipment which is movable and can be used 
in any of the homemaking rooms 

The school officials believe that in a democ- 
racy a school system should meet the needs 
of the community. Toward this end the home- 
economics department has attempted to work 
out with each community a program which 
will be adapted to the types of small com 
munities within the city 
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“COLOR CONDITIONING” FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Reduction of eyestrain is at the core of a sys- 
tem of “Color Conditioning” for schools, devel- 
oped by the Du Pont Company. More and more 
attention is being devoted these days to protecting 
the eyesight of school children, and to giving 
them conditions which are helpful for study. 
“Color Conditioning” finish of schoolrooms seeks 
to provide seeing comfort and a good environ- 
ment for study and to avoid glare and other un- 
favorable conditions. 

The DuPont Company manufactures “Color 
Conditioning” paints, which are made to with- 
stand heavy abuse and to resist soiling. Their use 
often results in maintenance economies over a 
period of years. In working out a system of func- 
tional painting for schools, DuPont experts have 
done considerable research and experimental work 
on “brightness engineering.” A four-page study 
in colors on the subject is available. 

The human eye can record wide differences in 
brightness, but it is a strain to do so. The scien- 
tific value of “‘brightness ratios” has been worked 
out in seeking to provide ideal conditions for 
seeing. Here is the way it works: Brilliant sun- 
light has about 1,000,000 times more brilliance 
than starlight —so the ratio of starlight to sun- 
light is 1 to 1,000,000. With appropriate instru- 
ments, the light reflectance of a surface, such as a 
desk top or a wall, can be measured. If a dark 
desk top reflects only 5 per cent of the light 
which strikes it, and the white walls in the school- 
room reflect 85 per cent, the “brightness ratio” 
is expressed as 5 to 85 or 1 to 17. 

Objective tests have shown that such a ratio of 
1 to 17 is uncomfortable over a period of time. 
Every time a child looks up from a dark desk to 
a bright wall, it requires a muscular adjustment of 
his eyes, which in time creates eyestrain. The only 
practical way to correct an unbalanced ratio is 
through intelligent selection of colors for various 
surfaces within the field of vision. In other words, 
the contrast between the desks, chairs, walls, and 
other objects in the room should be reduced to a 
common sense minimum. 

The brightness ratios in the field of view of a 
schoolroom should never be more than 1 to 10 
Upon the working areas used by children, the 
ratio should be as low as 1 to 5. If the recom- 
mendations of the DuPont “Color Conditioning” 
system for schools are properly carried out, most 
ratios may be kept within the favored limits 

The DuPont system recommends that “all 
classroom colors be on the grayish side so as not 
to be too aggressive. As such, they are less likely 
to become monotonous, are less disturbing, and 
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far more practical in concealing dust, stains, and 
abuse.” It is also recommended that a uniform 
system of bright symbols and colors be used to 
mark hazards, to guide traffic, and to identify 
fire protection equipment and safety devices. 

In general, a proper combination of the use of 
color and lighting can provide visual comfort and 
emotional relaxation for pupils and teachers alike 
in the classroom, auditorium, playground, labo- 
ratory, or anywhere else in the school building. 

For information write to EZ. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—301. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD FLOORING 
INDUSTRY REPORTS ON PRODUCTION 


The Northern Hardwood Flooring Industry has 
issued a report on production for the year 1948, 
showing a total of 67,658,000 feet of hard maple, 
beech, and birch flooring for the year, or an in- 
crease of 20.8 per cent over the year 1947, In- 
dustry figures for 1948 shipments totaled 70,- 
155,000 feet and for new book orders, 68,375,000 
feet, or an increase of 15.6 per cent in shipments 
over 1947, and a decrease in new orders booked 
of 2.2 per cent compared with the previous year. 
It is reported that stocks are low in comparison 
with prewar years, showing an average of 3,671,- 
000 feet in 1948. 

With substantial increases registered for produc- 
tion for the third straight year, builders are 
assured of hard maple, beech, and birch flooring 
for all types of building projects. 

The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at Oshkosh, Wis., has elected new officers 
for 1949. W. C. Abendroth, Rhinelander, was 
elected president; D. S. DeWitt, Oconto, was 
named vice-president; L. M. Clady, Oshkosh, sec- 
retary; and W. W. Gamble, Jr., White Lake, 
treasurer. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD BEGINS 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Because of continuing demands for American- 
Standard heating and plumbing products, the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., has embarked on an expan- 
sion program to give it enlarged facilities for 
serving its ever widening market. The firm has 
completed two new plants on the west coast 

The $22,000,000 building program includes an 
additional plant and enlargement of the existing 
plants. The firm has taken steps to obtain a war 
surplus plant in New Orleans, which will be con- 
verted into a pottery capable of producing thou- 
sands of pieces of vitreous chinaware daily. This 
new plant will be completed ready for use next 
fall 





1dditional “New Supplies and Equipment News” on Page 94. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION SERIES 

FOR PRE-HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The first major television network enterprise 
in the field of daily education for pre-high school 
students has been established by officials of the 
National Education Association, the boards of 
education of New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and the National Broadcasting Com 
pany 

The series of telecasts, devised for children of 
pre-high school age is being conducted Mondays 
through Fridays, at 5 p.m., EST, over the NBC 
television network. The series under the over- 
all title, “Stop, Look, and Learn,” encompasses a 
wide range of subjects, including geography, his- 
tory, government, science, literature, and music 
The titles of the programs include The Little 
Theater, the Explorer’s Club, Your Uncle Sam, 
Science in Your Life, and Folkways in Music 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS RECOMMENDS USE 
OF HAISLEY FORMULA FOR 
DETERMINING SALARY OF 
SUPERINTENDENT 
The California Association of School Adminis- 
trators, at its meeting at Visalia, on January 14, 
adopted resolutions approving the Haisley formula 
for determining the salary of the superintendent. 
The formula prepared by Dr. Otto W. Haisley, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been applied to a wide 
sampling of positions in the state of California 
and has been found to establish a base pay for the 
superintendent similar to the satisfactory pay 
being received currently by superintendents. It 
was recommended that the use of the formula for 
setting the range of salaries be used in the various 

districts of the state 
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DS USE Installation sold through M. J. Franz, Representative, Heywood-W akefield Co., 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


OR : 

F This first grade room in Kenilworth School is one of eleven already 

Adminis- re-equipped with Hey wood-W akefield furniture in the Ridgewood 

nuary 14, modernization program. This furniture was selected because its 

E — | flexibility means it will stay “modern” for years to come. As require- eG oe ear, OFF 

were of ments change, it can be arranged in formal rows or shifted to meet 

> a wide | the needs of activities groups. Note the unusual leg room provided 

> ior by chair S 915. Both the table desk S 1008 and chair are available airs para. } 
tory pay | in graded sizes to meet all needs from kindergarten to college. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
dents. It | Write today for the illustrated folder showing the complete line of 

pee Heywood-Wakefield school furniture. Hey wood -Wakefield School 


Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan. DIVISION 
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superior quality l6mm. sound 


Mail coupon for full details on the Premier “20” 
and new Ampro Compact. Also send 10c for in- 
teresting booklet “The Amazing Story of 16mm 
Sound Motion Pictures” (the illustrated story of 
how sound pictures are made and projected )—and 
FREE copy of “ A New Tool for Teaching” ( the 
story of sound films in the classroom). 
formative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. 


auditorium or classroom 


.s Ampro Premier ‘'20”’ 


16mm. projector approved 
by school systems everywhere 


For larger audiences — in larger rooms — the 
; Ampro Premier “20” offers numerous advan- 
| tages. It delivers high quality sound reproduc- 
tion —in ample volume. It provides efficient 
illumination, brilliantly clear. It is dependable, 
easy to thread, simple to operate. It is gentle to 
precious film, easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “superior qual- 
ity” have been developed through 20 years of 
experience—and millions of performances! 
That's why thousands of Ampro projectors are 
used and approved by this country’s leading 
school systems, religious denominations, univer- 
sities, government departments and industrial 
concerns. Before you decide—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration. And be sure to send 
for full detailed story of Ampro Premier “20”. 


Ampro ‘'Compact’’ 


) —da complete portable 16mm. 
sound projection unit in ONE case: 


For moderate-sized audiences—in smaller rooms 

or classrooms—the Ampro Compact is ideal. It 
| is portable—the entire unit including projector, 
amplifier, detachable speaker and cord, extra 400’ 
reel and film, is contained in one compact case. 
Through special counter-balancing mechanism, 
projector swings up into operating position in 
one easy movement. Has many special Ampro 
features. Operates unusually quietly, delivers 
Ampro quality sound and illuminatton—and is 
economically priced. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details. 


Ampro Corporation « Chicago 18, Ili. 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Avenve 
Chicago 18, Illinois ASBJ 349 
Please send me ful! details and price of the AMPRO 
Premier 20 and Ampro Compact Projector 
| enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated book 
let ‘The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 
Pictures 
Also send FREE copy of ‘‘A New Tool for Teaching 


AMPRO 


m. Silent 
8mm pense ee onde Projectors Name 
_filen 
lémm. Sound-on-! 


T arc Projectors 
These in- tomm Address 


City -_ State 
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IN CANADA: 
Telephoto Industries Limited, 1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 
* Trade Mark Ree. U.S. Pat. Off 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL 
BOARDS MEETING 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Excellent growth in membership and a 
clear-cut understanding of its functions as a 
federation of state school boards associations 
were demonstrated by the National School 
Boards Association at the annual convention 
held in the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on 
February 25 and 26, 1949. Under the genial 
presidency of Dr. David Rose, of Goldsboro, 
N. C., and the energetic steering of Secretary 
Robert Cole of Springfield, Ill., the Association 
adopted a new Constitution which included the 
following significant Preamble: 

Recognizing that the nation’s future is depend- 
ent on the complete education of its youth, that in 
unity there is strength, and that exchange of 
ideas is important at all times; that co-ordination 
of effort on the part of all educational forces 
interested in the betterment of education is nec- 
essary; and also recognizing that school boards 
are in a strategic position to bring about needed 
improvement of public education, we believe a 


National School Boards Association will aid in 
: are 


mnitching ~ 
icCCOMpUsaing “eT 


As direct means of implementing these im- 
portant aims, the Association agreed to (1) 
work in the direction of interesting an increas- 
ingly greater number of school boards in its 
work and to strengthen its financial structure 
until a full-time executive secretary can be 
employed. (2) It was voted that the compo- 
nent state organizations exchange their bulle- 
tins and periodicals as a means of acquainting 
all the officers and leaders with the school 
problems of the several states and the effective 
means used by the Associations in such im- 
portant undertakings as the reorganization of 
school districts, bettering school support, pro- 
moting legislation, etc. There are now more 
than 34 state associations in existence and a 
majority belong to the national organization 
[he sharing of experiences is for the time 
being the best means of stimulating the state 
organizations in their legislative work and in 
their service to local boards of education 


Public School Public Relations 

Three aspects of public school public rela- 
tions formed the subject matter of an infor- 
mative session on Friday afternoon, led by 
three experienced public relations men. Ber- 
nard I. Griffith, secretary of the National Publix 
Relations Association, declared that 
good school public relations are not primarily 
publicity but rather good school administration 
ind a way of life for all members of the 
staff through which the community 
learns of and appreciates the service of the 
schools. Charles O. Wright, secretary of the 
State Teachers’ 


“ hools 


s( hool 


Kansas 
that good public relations must be based upon 
the confidence which the people have in the 
school board and the staff, and this confidence 
must grow out of the high standards of un 
selfish service which the boards give as spear 
heads for educational improvement and the 
welfare of the children. Robert F. McCoole, 
technical personnel manager of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, argued that from the 
standpoint of industry and business, the best 


Association, argued 
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No. 12013-D American Standard School Type Cabinet 


Everything for you 


School Printing Department 


ATF is prepared to assist school execu- 


tives in planning complete new graphic 


arts departments or in modernizing ex- 


la i a it ie a 


“Psting “deputtnrerAés 


This service is free. 


Write for details on your school letter- 


head, stating number of students to be 


accommodated. 


Also available are these free publications: 


GRAPHIC ARTS... The Foundation of a Liberal 
Education 





10x15 New Series C & P Platen Press 


American Type Founders 


LOOKS... 


CENERAIL 


FACTS about the PRINTING INDUSTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS with Guidance Addendum 


pLus (How type is made at ATF) 


SHOP SPECIFICATIONS 


IDEA FILE (Reproductions of school printing 
projects) 


SPECIFICATION FOLDERS for Junior High, Senior 
High, 
Colleges 


Vocational Schools and Teachers 





Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 





relations of the schools are the end 
men and women, who 
have a serious attitude toward life and anxiety 
to succeed in their occupations. As General 
Omar Bradley recently wrote, “Youth must 
have more awareness of its duties and respon 
sibilities than its rights and privileges.” 

The annual banquet presided over by Mrs 
Irma Friede, president of the Missouri School 
Boards Association, was the occasion of an 
extended address by the Rev. Dr. C. Oscar 
Johnson, retiring president of the St. Louis 
board of education. Dr. Johnson urged that 
the home, the school, and the church must lift 
up the child to higher life purposes. He ex- 
pressed some worry lest the proposed federal 


public 


products, the young 


aid to education may result in a lessening of 
the freedom of the schools. He condemned 
selfishness and political-mindedness on the 
part of school board members 


Federal Aid Discussed 

Conflicting opinions on federal aid to edu- 
cation were expressed by members of the As 
sociation after hearing two able presentations 
of the subject. Dr. Guy M. Phillips, secretary 
of the North Carolina School Boards Associa- 
tion, argued that the schools are in the midst 
of a financial crisis which can be met only by 
providing additional funds for new buildings, 
salaries of personnel, and teaching materials 
These funds should come in from the 


part 
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Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


® There are two reasons why Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture rates top honors in so many of America’s 
finest schools. First, because Kewaunee units are 
custom-engineered to fit science laboratory 
requirements. Second, they are mass-produced 

to fit school budgets! 

Specially designed to stand up under hard school 
use, Kewaunee Furniture provides maximum 
working efficiency and time-saving convenience. 

And the new Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is more 
rugged than ever! Door and drawer suspensions 

are extra strong. Metal parts are Bonderized for 
maximum resistance to chipping, rusting and 
corrosion. KemROCK working surfaces are not 
affected by the action of acids, alkalies and solvents 
... will not fracture under ordinary physical shock. 

Put Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture to work 
in your labs! You, too, will give it credit for easing 
your teaching load. Meantime, write for your free 
copy of Kewaunee’s catalog of Laboratory Furniture. 


Address:— 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


C. G. Campbell, President 


5009 S. Center St. 


Adrian, Michigan 
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Federal Government which now is supplying a 
minimum. He laid down five basic principles 
of financial educational support and outlined 
five major difficulties which plague educators 
who are seeking adequate support. The danger 
of federal control of education arising out of 
federal aid is wholly unlike the control which 
the Federal Government exercises over busi 
ness. The latter control comes out of distinct 
uthorization in the Constitution. No such 
control over the schools is possible because 
the power to conduct education belongs essen 
tially to the states and is omitted from the 
Federal Constitution. Federal aid, in Dr 
Phillips’ opinion, should be considered an in 
vestment in the effectiveness of future Amer- 


will enable the states to fully realize 
upon their investment in education 
which is lost 
ichieve its ends 
Dr. Millard W 
sented the advantages and the underlying 
thinking of the N.E.A. measure for federal aid 
S 246) and argued that it is a means of 
getting funds for education 
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because it is insufficient ti 


Bell, of Wilmette, Ul., pre 


“where the wealth 
is’ and of spending them “where the childrer 
are io 

The dangers of Communism and the neces- 
ty of teaching the values of the American 
way of democratic life and government formed 
the subject matter of a luncheon address on 
Saturday noon by J. Paul Elliott, president of 
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“Head of the class’ 


in science labs 
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the Los Angeles, Calif., board of education, 
We are drifting into dangerous attitudes 
toward life, in Mr. Elliott’s opinion, in our 
neglect of the basic exercise of liberty, the 
unwillingness to assume risks and to take ini- 
tiative, and show enterprise. We are seeking 
too much security and are putting too much 
dependence for personal and economic welfare 
upon public agencies and safeguards, so that 
we are losing our ancient ideals of independ- 
ence and self-reliance. 

In our teaching of democracy we must do 
such a thorough job that our young people 
will be willing to promote it and make sacri- 
fices for it. We must build up a thorough 
understanding of the essential error of ma- 
terialistic, atheistic communism and its avowed 
determination to destroy our democracy. In 
concluding his plea, Mr. Elliott outlined a 
sevenfold program which is being developed 
in Los Angeles to spread democratic under- 
standing among the youth. 


Officers Elected 


The Association elected as its 1949 officers 
the following: president, J. Paul Elliott, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: first vice-president, Dr. Ray 
K. Daily, Medical Arts Bldg., Houston, ‘Tex.; 
second vice-president, E. E. Clark, Naperville, 
Ill.; directors, Robert Gustafson, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; Clifton D. Smith, Freeport, N. Y.; 
Gano D. LeMoine, Cottonport, La.; executive 
secretary and treasurer, Robert M. Cole, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Mr. Elliott, in assuming the chair, outlined 
some of the problems of the Association, the 
need for greater exchange of information, and 
the desirability of a full-time secretary. 


Resolutions Urge Federal Aid 


In its resolutions presented by a committee 
headed by Clifton D. Smith of New York State, 
the Association committed itself to (1) encourage 
school boards to attend its conventions in order 
to promote education and co-ordinate the efforts 
of local school boards, (2) to promote adequate 
financial support of the schools, (3) to better the 
service of the schools in upholding American 
ideals, (4) to expand the use of school facilities as 
ommunity centers, (5) to support UNESCO for 
better world understanding and educational co- 
yperation, (6) to promote teacher recruitment 
and education, (7) to urge local school boards to 
provide in-service training of teachers. The text 
1’ the resolution 8 reads 


Be it resolved by the N.S.B.A. that equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all our people is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our democratic institu- 
tions. That to insure such equal educational op- 
portunity it is urged as follows 

“First, that each state to the extent of its 
financial ability guarantee by appropriate legisla- 
tion and state contribution to needy school dis- 
tricts an adequate minimum of educational 
opportunity 

“Second, that the Federal Government pass 
ippropriate legislation to provide federal aid to 
those states unable to financially support an ade- 
quate minimum standard of education; said funds 

be administered by the states in aid of needy 
districts without jeopardy to the traditional 
American policy of local control of public schools.” 

The executive secretaries of state school board 
associations held a conference under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Calvin Grieder, of the Colorado 
School Boards Association, for the discussion of 
mutual problems 

An exhibit of state association periodicals and 
bulletins brought together materials from Illinois, 
Nebraska, Colorado, California, Louisiana 
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NEBRASKA STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
AGAINST SALE OF SCHOOL LAND 


The Nebraska State School Boards Association 
1t its meeting February 7, in Lincoln, went on 
ecord against the proposed sale of school lands 
The group adopted a series of four resolutions 
which call for (1) broadening of the state tax 
base by the adoption of a sales tax or an income 
tax, (2) more adequate and effective reorganiza 
tion program, (3) a rejection of the proposal that 
the remaining school lands be sold, (4) a strength 
ening of the mail route act for the improvement 

iral roads 

Dr. N. E. Viles, Washington, told the schoolmen 

complete long-range plans before building new 
school structures. F. B. Decker, of the State De 
partment of Education, called for a recodification 

the school laws. Governor Griswold spoke on 

Observations in Europe and Implications for 
State School Problems.” 

The Association elected officers for 1949 as fol 
lows: president, Lucien Fuhrmeister, Hooper; 
vice-president, R. C. Brown, Holdrege; acting 

etary, Charles Hoff, acting treasurer, Mrs 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL BOARDS 
HOLD 1949 CONVENTION 

Delegates to the 53rd annual convention ot 

e Pennsylvania State School Directors As 


sociation, held in Harrisburg on February 3 
nd 4. approved cost-of-living increases in 
teachers’ salaries, if necessary, but agreed 


there should be no boost in the present man- 
dated salaries 

They also favored liberalization of the re- 
tirement systems and a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment tor teachers now retired. The directors 
urged that merit rating system be adopted 
) determine teachers’ increments and opposed 
the use of public school teachers to take the 
1950 federal census 

The association passed a resolution favoring a 
guarantee of no cut in state subsidies to any 
listrict when the Tax Equalization Board’s find 
ngs are substituted for local assessments in de 
‘rmining state aid. It also called for postpone 
ment until July 1, 1950, the date for a change 


in state school grants based on new assessments 
The Tax Equalization Board, created in 1947 
was empowered to determine market values of 


al estate in all school districts. This agency has 


found already that market values run about 
tI imes higher than assessment valuation 
throughout the Commonwealth. A bill postponing 


the effective date of basing subsidies on market 
values as determined by the Tax Equalization 
Board was up for a vote in the State Senate 
shortly after the directors’ convention e1ded 
Another resolution adopted at the sessions calls 
r enactment of a law requiring all vehicles to 
top in both directions when coming upon a 
schoo! bus loading or discharging pupils. Eight 
ills this effect have been introduced in the 
ite Legislature now convening in the Capital 


f 


Oppose Involuntary District Mergers 
| Pennsylvania school directors also passed 
resolutions relating to mergers of districts 
Their actions on this subject follow: 

‘That the Tenure Law be clarified and 
amended to permit newly formed joint boards 
or new boards of merged districts to employ the 
necessary supervisory, administrative, and teach- 
ifs without tenure obligation to the teach- 
ers employed by the districts making up the 


merger 
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fee 
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That additional subsidy be provided 
boards to offset any loss that may be brought 
ibout by the enactment of Senate Bill 33, which 
changes the base and effort in determining the 
district’s reimbursement fraction 

‘That we support Senate Bill 68, which makes 
provision for joint boards to operate on a com 
mittet conferring on them all the powers 
granted to the individual boards and within the 
limits of the budget adopted by the joint board 

That the amount of appropriation be in 
creased to joint boards by raising the 75 pe 
cent tactor 

“That mandated mergers of small districts is 
not desirable and that such mergers should be by 
1 vote of the people 

“That a uniform assessment and central tax 
collection agency be provided for 
union school districts 


joint 


basis, 


merged 01 


Chicago Heights, 


Illinois 


That the law be amended so that transporta 
tion appropriation will be paid to merged dis 


tricts when they change their class or when 
boroughs and townships merge to form a new 
district.” 


Delegates also voted to urge teachers to em 
phasize “the American Way of Life” and the 
principles on which it is founded and “oppose 
the activities of any group which seeks to un 
dermine it 

The directors requested that $4,000,000 be ap 
propriated by the Legislature to help pay for 
new school buildings. Other resolutions indicated 
the association favored the limitation of provi- 
sions of the minimum salary and increment law 
holding valid certificates for the 
subjects or grades they teach, postponing until 
July 1, 1951, the penalty of $300 for using 
emergency certificates for the same teacher or 


to teachers 
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Style, Comfort and Economy 
in AuDITORIUM SEATING 








ABOVE: No. 224) 
with upholstered 
seat and plywood 
back, May also be 
had with plywood 


seat 


Contained in the famous | 


five very attractive, comfortable chairs 





° DESIGNED 
°TO FIT 
- YOUR BUDGE 





VARTIAWT . . 7 ee: —_— 
WIN line of auditorium seating are 
{ 


} Sr % 
ranging irom tne very 


inexpensive No. 117 with plywood back and seat, to the luxurious, 


fully upholstered but moderately priced No. 334] 


All have H-steel 


center standards equipped with direct ball bearing compensating 
t 


hinges. Hence, whether your budget is large or small 


. ’ 
neres an 


IRWIN Chair that will fit it like a hand in a glove and give you the 


maximum your auditorium seating dollars could possi- 


bly buy 














position for more than one year; the clarification 
of directives handed down by the Superior Court 
in the Hatfield Case, which requires school dis 
tricts to handle athletic and other extracurricular 
accounts; the increase of per capita tax maxi 
mum from $5 to $10; co-operation between the 
Directors’ Association and the Teachers’ Associa 
tion to consider common problems; changing the 
probationary period of two years to the 
as three-year period for permanent 
of teachers 


same 
certification 


New Officers Elected 
The following officers were elected: E. W 
Painter, Forest Hills, president; Frank E. Snyder, 
Liberty, first vice-president ; Dr. William B. Grove, 


Mercersburg, second vice-president; Dr. A. J 
Strohecker, Reading, third vice-president; and 
P. O. Van Ness, who was renamed executive 
secretary for his twelfth term 

New regional directors are: B. Albert Smith, 
Hopewell Township, District No Hugh A 


Write for 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


illustrations and specifications 


Deliveries are being made with reasonable promptness 


Lawhead, Lawrence Township, District No. 4; 
Max Lauer, Londonderry Township, District No 
6; Edgar Downey, Pottsville, District No. 8; 
and Alvin Swenson, Philadelphia, District No. 10 
In his annual report, Van Ness pointed out 
that the association has grown from about 800 
member 1936 to 2200 boards at the 
reported that approximately 1200 
registered and that 1500 attended 
one of the sessions 
James H. Duff, one of the con 
speakers, told the delegates that “the 
point of tax saturation is coming close to being 
here. Federal Government is overlapping state 
government in many fields of taxation and shows 
a tendency to increase this practice.” 
The Governor also said, “Unless we 
to revitalize the government at 
people realize they are 
won't 


boards in 
present He 
directors were 


Governor 
veniion 


are willing 
home and make 
paying for what they 
continue to have the kind of 
had.” 


ue we 


country that we have 
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Another speaker, Dr. Walter D. Head, author, 
commentator, and lecturer, suggested a recruiting 
campaign to enlist young men and women into 
the depleted ranks of the teaching profession, He 
predicted that America eventually will follow 
England’s system of education, 


Dr. Haas Warns School Boards 

Harrison Wood, radio commentator, who also 
spoke during the convention, emphasized that 
America’s “colossal system of education and re- 
search” has given us the means to destroy civil- 
ization. He urged educators to take steps to 
make students understand Communism and its 
effect on the lives of the people it touches. 

John N. O’Neil, chairman of the State Tax 
Equalization Board, explained that “inequalities 
in school subsidies and local taxes’’ have resulted 


because of “inadequacy of assessed valuations” 


compared with market values of property 
throughout the state. He reported the assessed 


valuations total about $8,711,426,531 
value, $23,679,102,869. 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, warned against “‘too much 
concern with administration and finance.” He 
declared, “We must not forget that our primary 
function is education.” 


and market 


PENNSYLVANIA SECRETARIES 
CONVENTION 

The 35th annual convention of the 

f School Board Secretaries of 


eld in Harrisburg, 


Association 
Pennsylvania was 


February 3, combined in part 


vith the directors’ sessions 

Officers elected by the secretaries are Howard 
S. Fernsler, Pottsville, president; the Rev. Elias 
H. Phillips, Lower Paxton Township, near Har- 
isburg, vice-president; Ralph E. Boswell, Harris- 
burg, secretary; and Mrs. Anna Krajack, Port 
Vue Boro, near McKeesport, treasurer. Other 


members of the executive committee are R. L 
Thompson, Altoona; Stewart S. Veale, Hazleton, 
retiring president; and Leadom Y. Tuckerman, 
Media 

The secretaries’ association also went on record 
in favor of a law to require all traffic to stop 
while school buses are loading or unloading, It 
isked, too, that the Hatfield Case decision be 
clarified. Another resolution provides life mem- 
berships for all past presidents with 20 years’ 
standing 

In his annual report, President Veale approved 
the Local Tax Law as it applies to “home rule.” 
He pointed out that the association must choose 
for public education “between independence as 
local governing units and complete subservience 
to the state.” Veale added, 

“Public education should be locally supported 
ind controlled, under the protection of state laws, 
instead of supported and controlled by the state 
through its purse strings and under the compulsion 
of its laws, accompanied by state reports, inspec- 
tions, regulations, and uniformities.” 

Secretary Boswell reported 1002 members up 
to the time of the convention, but he expects at 
least 50 additional memberships by May 1. These 
figures are about the same as those for 1948, At- 
tendance at the convention reached about 350, 
higher than last year, Boswell said 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY (CONNECTICUT 
SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
The Fairfield County Section of the Connecticut 
Association of School Boards met with Governor 
Bowles, on March 4, in Hartford, to discuss edu- 
cational legislation. The chairmen of boards of 
finance, superintendents, principals, and county 

leaders in education were present 

It was an important meeting because of the 
very fundamental ideas which Governor Bowles 
had placed in his message on education submitted 
to the general assembly. Teacher training by lib- 
eral arts colleges was taken up and aroused a good 
deal of interest. Governor Bowles is considered a 
friend of education and is taking an active part in 
educational leadership 
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OU'LL FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 


teaching your students to type. 
Cc d 


Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's 
perfectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to 
step up typing speed. It helps them do more work 
.. better work... with less fatigue. 


Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood feature. 
the final touch in typing achievement. 


Key your students’ typing to rhythm... with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly demonstrate it... call him today. 


Cactdewood. vi AX PEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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Underwood 
Corporation 


Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 


Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y 
Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
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Everywhere 
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HERE’S good news for careful buyers . . . 
all Hamilton Laboratory Equipment is now 
supplied with faucets that last as long as 


Che faucet body, for instance, 


out. It serves only as a water 
and a support for the “operating 
Che “operating unit” is the heart of 


It includes all 
all parts that are subject 
new 


Install washers in it in a 


matter of minutes. Or replace the entire unit with a spare as easily as a light bulb. Thus you stop costly 


leaks instantly and avoid serious interruption of service. Washers last longer, too, because the new Hamilton 


faucet closes with the pressure 


-not against it. 


All parts that move in water are Monel metal to resist 


corrosion and abrasion. In addition to being efficient and practical, it is attractive and modern in appearance. 


Only Hamilton gives you this new, long-wearing, money-saving, 


smartly 


styled faucet. Investigate it 


before you buy equipment. Write for FAUCET SPECIFICATION SHEET NO. 2000. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS 


SCHOOL FINANCE : 


3) 

AND TAXATION : 

A e 

WASHINGTON STATE BOARD 
ADOPTS 1949 BUDGET 

The Washington State Board of Education has 
adopted a total budget of $182,064,700 to meet 
school needs during the 1949-51 biennium. The 
largest item in the appropriations is $132,764,700 
for state school support for the two-year period, 
which includes the million dollars for the 
1947-49 biennium, with the additional sums neces- 
sitated by enrollment increases and by support 
adjustments per classroom unit consistent with 
rising living costs. The budget also provides county 
equalization payments of 7.5 millions dollars, state 
assistance to school districts for plant facilities, 
nursery school and recreation support, and educa 

tion facilities for handicapped children 
The board stressed need for support of 

key legislative proposals 





95.5 


four 


1. The constitutional amendment to strengthen 
local school district support 

2. The appointment of the state superintendent 
by the State Board 

3. The reorganization of the county superin 
tendent’s office 

4. The training of elementary and secondary 


teachers by all state 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE ASKED 
FOR NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
The Public Education Association of New York 
City, following a report of a study made by Fred 
erick C. McLaughlin, its educational director. has 
urged financial independence for the New York 
City board of education. The Association declares 


institutions of higher learning 


that a financially independent board would be a 
step toward better schools 

Mr. McLaughlin’s report, published under the 
title, “Fiscal and Administrative Control of City 
School Systems in New York State,” reviews the 
history of boards of education throughout the 


state, and cites the fact that most school boards 
in the smaller communities are financially inde- 
pendent of local city governments. New York 


City’s nine-member board is financially dependent 
upon the city administration for funds with which 
to conduct the school system. The report recom- 


mends that the city school board exercise to a 
greater extent the independence of city officials 
and be given complete independence through the 


right to determine its own budget and to call for 
taxes to support it. The board should have the 
right to determine its own capital outlay budget 
and the right to build at least 18 new schools a 
year to replace obsolete buildings. 


ST. LOUIS INVESTS SURPLUSES 
The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has voted 
to invest its surplus funds in U. government 
short-term securities, to yield 1 per cent interest. 
The board estimates that it will realize from 
$50,000 to $60,000 a year from such investments 
The board found that it had lost considerable 
money during the past five years because it had 
allowed its idle cash to remain in a checking ac 
count in the bank 
SAVING THE PROPERTY TAX 
At a convention of the New England State Tax 
Association, in October, 1948, Frederick L. Bird, 
director of Municipal Research for Dun & Brad 
street, Inc., New York City, argued that the 
property tax is the most important and depend- 
able form of taxation. As reported in the National 
Tax Journal, he said: 


“Despite its many defects, the flexibility and 
dependability of the property tax make it ex- 
ceedingly important for local financial stability 


and indispensable to local autonomy. The property 





WISCONSIN 


tax has traditionally been the balancing item in 
the local budget, the flexible item to be adjusted 
to make up the difference between inelastic mis- 
cellaneous sources of revenue and total require- 
ments. Although there was much delinquency in 
the 1930’s, most of the revenue was not lost but 
merely delayed. Local sales and income taxes 
have not proved themselves in a period of de 
flation and are unsuited for all except the larg: 
metropolitan areas 

“The flexibility of the property 
hedged about within recent 
rate limits and unwise exemptions. The states 
Should take steps to restore the property tax 
to its budget-balancing role, but without placing a 
disproportionately heavy responsibility on the tax 
Among the more hopeful aids are: (1) substantial 
amounts of supplementary revenues of a not 
too volatile character; (2) the freeing of local 
governments from financial responsibility for 
costly emergencies, such as unemployment relief, 
which are not a part of their normal govern 
mental functions; (3) more recognition of the 
unequal distribution among communities of ability 
to pay taxes and of variations in necessary costs 
of government; and (4) more effective control 
of local expenditures.” 


tax has been 
vears by arbitrary 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


© Rockford, Ill. The board of education has 
approved its 1949 budget calling for $3,310,725 
for the operation of the schools. The budget in- 
cludes a tax levy of $2,576,600, which is 
on an assessed valuation of the city of 
000,000 

® Garrett, Ind. The board of trustees has cre- 
ated a cumulative building and sinking fund for 
the erection of new school buildings and the re- 
modeling of old school buildings. A special lev) 
is being asked of 30 cents on each $100 of 
property valuation, which is expected to bring 
into the schools approximately $9,000 a year fo! 
five years 


based 


$325,- 
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HOW THE 


Calculator that Kemembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 


















Aimost all calculating consists of obtaining 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 
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These dials show the results of indi- 


vidual computations (addition, sub- 


As intermediate answers are obtained, 


they can be added to or subtracted 


See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 
instantly, by depressing a single key. 
saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- The swe cote of Gite Cask wae 
IN 
cation has 
$3,310,725 
budget in- 
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of $325- | 


cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
...to make it easier and faster and 
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been appointed Chief of School Finance in the 


U. S. Office of Education in Washington. Dr 
Morphet, who succeeds Dr. Henry F. Alves, has 






Dr. Morphet Joins U. S. Office 
ef = PFE R S Q I) H | Edgar L. Morphet, of Tallahassee, Fla., has 


been a specialist in both national and state school 
S administration and finance for many years. He 
formerly served as general consultant to the 


pe 


EARL JAMES McGRATH NEW Florida State Department of Education 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION a ae ; 

President Truman has appointed Earl James PERSONAL NEWS OF 

McGrath, of the University of Chicago, as the SUPERINTENDENTS 
new Commissioner of Education, to succeed John & Supt. J. O. Vencity, of Temple, Tex., has 

W. Studebaker. Acting Commissioner Rall | been re-elected for another year 

y Grigsby has been carrying on the duties of the ®& Supt. Jonn B. HEFFeELFINGER, of Newton, 
office since the resignation of Dr. Studebaker Kans., has been re-elected for another two-year 


Born in Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. McGrath was _ term, beginning August 1. 
graduated from the Buffalo Technical High & L. P. McDoweE Lt, of McComb, Miss., has a 
School in 1920. He holds a B.A. degree and an’ cepted the superintendency at Magnolia 


M.A. degree from the University of Buffalo, and ®& Puitie L. McNames, who resigned on Jan 
received his Ph.D. degree from Chicago University uary 31 as Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
in 1936, which was followed by the degree of Vocational Education in Chicago, has accepted 
doctor of humane letters conferred by Coe _ the position of Director of Educational Research 


College in 1946. for the American School, at 58th and Drexel Sts., 
During World War II, Dr. McGrath had the _ in Chicago. 
rank of lieutenant commander in the navy and ®> L. H. Lams, of Manitowoc, Wis., 
was Officer in charge of the educational services 
section for the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
In the fall of 1946 he was a member of a 10 the new school term in September, 1949. 
man Mission to Germany to survey the school ® Lioyp S. Micwaer has been elected superin 
system in the American-occupied zone. As a_ tendent of schools at Evanston, IIl., to succeed 
member of the President’s Commission on Higher F. L. Bacon 
Education, Dr. McGrath was in charge of the ® Russe.y Butt has been elected superintendent 
extension of education to the underprivileged and _ of schools at Brownstown, Ind., to succeed Ralph 
minority groups, and served as consultant to Denney, who has resigned 
various state colleges & Dr. Wirwam H. Franerty, of Passaic 
More recently, he has filled the position of County, N. J., has been appointed Deputy Com 
Professor of Education at the University of missioner of Education in Connecticut, to su 
Chicago. ceed Dr. F. E. Engleman 
Dr. McGrath is editor of the Journal of Gen & Supt. Cart H. Porter-Suirrey, of Newport, 


eral Education and author of a number of books R. L., has been re-elected, at a salary of $7,400 a 
on education. vear 


has ac 
cepted the superintendency at Hastings, Mich. He 
will enter upon his duties with the opening of 
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& Dr. WILLIAM E. WENNER, superintendent of 
schools at Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, died at his 
home on January 13, of an acute heart attack. A 
graduate of Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, he was assistant principal in the Woos- 
ter College Preparatory School from 1907 to 1909, 
ind taught in the summer sessions of Kent State 
Teachers’ College. He had been superintendent at 
Ashtabula since 1909 and was in point of service 
one of the oldest school executives in Ohio 

& Joun CALLaAwAN, 83, state superintendent of 
Wisconsin schools for 28 years, has announced 
that he will not seek re-election at the spring elec- 
tion. A veteran of 63 vears in school service, he 
is retiring at the end of his present term. G. E. 
Watson, of Wauwatosa, is one of a field of can- 
didates for the office 

& Supt. J. R. Jones, of Garden City, Kans., has 
been re-elected for his eleventh year 

& The Chicago, IIll., board of education has ap- 
pointed three assistant superintendents, at $14,000 
annual salaries. The appointees recommended by 
General Supt. Herold Hunt are Paut R. Prerce, 
Hopart SUMMERS, and Miss Mary E. Courtenay. 
®& Supt. Hopart M. Corninc, of Washington, 
D. C., has been re-elected for another three-year 
term 

> Four new administrators have been elected for 
the city schools of Providence, R. I. Ermer R. 
SMITH was elected assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction; Epmunp A. Quinn was 
named director of curriculum research; VINCENT 
\. McKIvERGAN was elected director of personnel; 
and Peter A. DoNNELLY was named director of 
research and information. 

> Dr. Wittiam M. ALEXANDER has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Winnetka, IIl., to 
take effect July 1, 1949. He succeeds Dr. Harold 
G. Shane 

> Ermo E. Spoert has been elected supervising 
principal of schools at Metuchen, N. J. WiLLIAM 
E. Bracner, Ptymouta, N. H., has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Spoerl as high school principal. 
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FOR GELATINE 


MACHINES... 


Rolls and Films—The 
standard of compari- 
son in the industry. Fit 
any duplicator. Prod- 
ucts of intensive chemi- 
cal research and con- 
trolled manufacturing 
processes, 


Carbon—For brilliant 
copies. Soft for 100 to 
125 copies; medium for 
75 to 100 copies. Col- 
ors—purple, blue, 
green and red. 


Ribbons, Pencils, Inks— 
Ribbons for any type- 
writer, in four colors; 
also available half 
black record and half 
purplecopying. Pencils 
in four colors. Leads 
tor mechanical pencils. 
Inks in eight colors. 


Paper—Ditto Penor- 
type A for originals— 
Ditto Longrun B or 
Duo-run for the copies. 
Give brighter copies, 
longer runs and perfect 
chemical coordination 
with other supplies— 
at no price premium. 


DITTO, INC., 2213 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. « in Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


ITO 
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FOR LIQUID 
MACHINES... 


Fluid—Scientifically 
developed solvent. Is 
non-corrosive to metal 
machine parts, does 
not affect rubber roll- 
ers, is fast drying and 
does not curl paper. 


Carbon and Mastersets 
—Royalty for 350 and 
more intense copies; 
Dittmark for 150 to 
200 copies. Both 
Colorsealed to reduce 
carbon stain. Available 
in purple, red, green, 
blue. 


Hand Cleansers— 
Cream or liquid. They 
quickly remove all dirt 
and stain, they're safe 
for the most sensitive 
skin, they leave a pleas- 
ant velvety after-feeling. 


Paper—Direct Process 
Master for originals; 
Direct Process B for 
finest copies possible; 
Duo-run for economi- 
cal copies. You get the 
best and pay no more. 


\110 
NA ACHINES 


+ D\ITO 








& ARITHINED 


COORDINATED 
<\PPLIES 





becaiise 


Ditto Coordinated Supplies 
“are made for each other’ 


Cd 


Whether for the Gelatine or Liquid Process 
each Ditto supply item is made to coordinate 
chemically with others required to produce 
copies. 

Ditto duplicating rolls and films coordinate 
with Ditto inks, ribbons, carbons and paper 
to produce copies by the Gelatine Process at 
the lowest known cost and of the greatest 
possible brightness. And Ditto duplicating 
fluid is in complete chemical harmony with 
Ditto Masterset, carbon and paper for the 
greatest number of bright copies to be ob- 
tained from the Direct (Liquid) Process. 

Thus you get the best overall results every 
time when ALL your duplicating supplies are 
Ditto, the Coordinated Line. Why accept less? 

For the results you want, make it a rule to 
specify Ditto whenever you order duplicating 
supplies! 


DITTO, INC., 2213 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me— 
() Catalog of all Ditto Supplies and Machines, 
() Samples of new Ditto ink printed lesson sheets for 


( ) Liquid Machines ( ) Gelatine Machines 


School. . 
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Schools and School Districts 


Where a school reorganization committee dis- 
organized three common school districts and at- 
tached the territory therin to another district, and 
the district court on appeal found the orders of 
the committee to be reasonable and lawful, and 
thereafter members of the school boards of dis- 
organized districts brought suit to enjoin the re- 
organization committee from carrying out its 





orders, the pendency of an injunction suit did not 
prevent the order of the committee from becom- 
ing final within the meaning of the statute vali- 
dating the final orders. Kansas general statutes 
supp. of 1947, § 72-5629. — Rempel v. Kobs, 199 
Pacific reporter 2d 194, Kans. 

The inclusion of territory in a school district is 
not invalid because such property is not taxable 
or because it is included merely to secure addi- 
tional revenue for the district. Alaska comp, laws 
of 1933, §§ 1311-1326.— In re Kake School Dist., 
11 Alaska 186. 


School District Government 


Minnesota school boards and school districts 
have only such powers as are granted by statute. 
— Board of Education of City of Minneapolis v. 
Sand, 34 Northwestern reporter 2d, 689, Minn. 
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School District Property 

Under the Pennsylvania statute authorising the 
board of school directors to sell unused and un- 
necessary school lands by public auction, or upon 
sealed bids, or at a private sale with the ap- 
proval of the court, the board could expose the 
land to public sale or receive bids in lieu of a 
private sale, where the court refused to approve 
a private sale to a person specified in the petition 
of the board for approval, because substantially 
higher offers were received. 24 P.S. §672a (a-c). 

- Petition of School Board of School Dist. of 
Borough of McKees Rocks, 62 Atlantic reporter 
2d 20, 360 Pa. 285. 


School District Taxation 

A school stadium and an attached athletic field, 
to be used for the training of football teams to 
carry out the physical education program of the 
city schools as prescribed by the state board of 
education, constituted a “school building” and 
land therefore, which could be financed by a 
municipal bond issue under the Mississippi statutes 
authorizing the issuance of such bonds for the 
erection of school buildings and the purchase of 
land therefor. Miss. code of 1942, §§ 3598, 6416, 
6423, 6665, 6666, 6670. — Nichols v. Calhoun, 37 
Southern reporter 2d 313, Miss. 


School District Claims 

In an action against the owner and operator 
of a bus used for the transportation of school 
children for injuries sustained by an _ alighting 
school child who tripped over the edge of a cul- 
vert from which a sharp steel prong extended, 
whether the driver was negligent in stopping the 
bus so close to the edge of the highway that the 
child could not remove herself a safe distance 
therefrom without stepping into the ditch, and in 
then starting the bus immediately so as to force 
the child into a dangerous area, was for the jury 
to decide.—Lempke v. Cummings, 34 North- 
western reporter 2d 673, Wis. 


Status of Teachers 

A Maine plaintiff, declaring on a contract of 
present unconditional employment as a_ teacher 
by a defendant town, in an action to recover 
wages for the balance of the school vear after the 
plaintiff’s discharge, because she had no state 
teacher’s certificate, could not recover on the 
theory that the contract was one of employment 
to commence if, when, and only on condition that 
the plaintiff obtained such a certificate. R.S. 1944, 
c. 37, $§ 156, 158, 159.— Perkins v. Inhabitants 
of Town of Standish, 62 Atlantic reporter 2d 321, 
Me 

A classroom teacher having teacher tenure rights 
did not abandon them by accepting employment 
of an administrative nature in the office of the 
superintendent of schools, in the absence of ex- 
press manifestation of intention to abandon such 
rights, and in view of the practice of the employer 
school board to recognize that under such cir- 
cumstances a teacher’s tenure rights were pre- 
served. M.S.A. §§ 130.22 to 130.32, 130.22, subd. 
2, 130.23, 130.24.— Board of Education of City 
of Minneapolis v. Sand, 34 Northwestern re- 
porter 2d 689, Minn. 

The Illinois statutes regarding the employment 
and re-employment of teachers manifest a legis- 
lative intent to regard the teacher’s employment 
contract regular only after the teacher has satis- 
fied the probationary period and that after such 
period a teacher could be regularly employed for 
no more than three-year periods. — Smith-Hurd 
Statistics, c. 122, §§ 24—1, 24—2,— People ex 
rel. Ruff v. School Directors of Dist. No. 106, 
Cook County, 82 Northwestern reporter 2d 203, 
Ill. App. 

The time during a school day which a teacher 
should work in a vocational high school was not 
within the purview of the New York statute, 
providing that vocational high school teachers 
should have the same “rights, privileges, and 
status” as academic high school teachers. N. Y. 
Education Law, § 4602.— Goodman v. Board of 
Education of City of New York, 83 N.YS. 24 
410, N. Y. Sup. 
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The School Custodian’s Housekeeping Handbook 

By Henry H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm, and K. P. Grabar- 
kiewicz. Cloth, xviii-256 pp., $3.75. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

This work fully develops the promise of its title: it is 
a complete handbook of the housekeeping jobs which 
the janitor must perform in a modern school plant. The 
authors are all practical custodians and the senior author 
especially has had exceptional opportunities for studying 
the effectiveness of the.housekeeping methods in numer- 
ous city school systems. 

The book is divided into several main sections taking 
up respectively (1) the school custodian and his qualifi- 
cations and responsibilities, (2) the tools and materials 
of housekeeping, (3) administrative aspects of scheduling 
the custodian’s work of safety and economy in school 





DiacraM 7. Sweeping Narrow Stairway 


housekeeping, (4) the types of floors and their cleaning, 
(5) cleaning of special types of rooms and equipment 
and fueniture, (6) mopping and scrubbing operations, 
(7) refinishing floors by sealing and waxing, (8) cleaning 
toilets and other sanitary facilities, (9) bettering lighting 
conditions, (10) vacation cleaning, inspection, and hints. 

The several chapters are organized and written to 
discuss the problems of cleaning or maintenance and the 
tools to be used; the procedures of doing the job are 
then fully detailed and diagrammed and cautions against 
common errors are added. There is back of each chapter 
an evident analysis of good practice. 

The book appeals to us as valuable both for the 
executive who must direct janitorial services and for 
the janitor in the larger school who is willing to analyze 
himself and his schedule of work and to develop accept- 
able procedures in his work. In one respect the book 
is a happy contrast to the usual professional book: there 
is throughout an evident insistence on economy of time, 
materials and man power, and a consideration for rea- 
sonable levels of cleanliness. 

The book deserves an enthusiastic reception from 
school-business executives. It should be supplemented 
very shortly by a book on heating operation and repairs. 


Planning and Modernizing the School Plant 

By Merle A. Stoneman, Knute O. Broady, and A. D 
Brainard. Cloth, 328 pp. University of Nebraska Press 
Lincoln, Neb 

This work divides itself into three parts. Part one dis- 
cusses the preliminary community and educational studies 
lor gathering the facts needed in planning an economical 
and educationally serviceable new building or enlarging 
and remodeling an existing plant. Part two describes the 
Planning of instructional areas and the over-all planning 
and permanent equipment of the school plant. Part three 
devoted two long chapters to materials and methods of 
onstruction and equipment desirable in new structures 
and especially usable in the remodeling and toning up 
of existing buildings. The entire viewpoint is that of 
the small community which must plan and construct 
with low costs in mind, which must seek multiple use 
of most facilities both by the day-school pupils and the 
alter-hours adult groups 
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R-W FoldeR-Wary. Pa riitions 


AUTOMATIC— ELECTRIC 


Growing enrollments plus higher building costs require maximum service 
from every foot of school space. That is why more and more new school 
lans call for gymnasiums and auditoriums equipped with R-W FoldeR- 


ay Partitions. 


Fully automatic and electrically operated, FoldeR-Way’s fast, effortless 
closure economically provides utmost flexibility and utility of large areas. 


Entire operation is completely automatic . . 


. including floor-level sound- 


proofing . . . the flick of a switch does it all. And FoldeR-Way requires no 
floor guides or track. Get full details from the nearest R-W branch office. 





ilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


1880 x 


The work proposes a thoroughly forward-looking type 
of planning for the midwest rural situation. And while 
the authors lean rather heavily on published opinion in 
some areas they are perhaps more conservative in their 
recommendations concerning construction and finish than 
the architect who is anxious to give his clients a thor- 
oughly up-to-date building. The recommendations for the 
planning of multi-use rooms, and for lighting and ventila- 
tion, show considerable experience with situations that 
require utmost economy of plan and construction for 
wide community use. In a later edition the authors may 
want to help the school boards in planning school-bond 
issues and marketing them 


A Report From Your Schools: Kansas City, 

Missouri, 1948 

Compiled by Roscoe V. Shores, George C. Tinker, and 
George H. Mueller. Paper, 23 pp. Published by the board 
of education of Kansas City, Mo 

The annual financial report of the schools for the year 
ending June, 1948, covering expenditures, receipts, and 
statistics as related to school finances. The material in- 
costs of administration, 


cludes information on comparative 





SIXTY-NINE YEARS 7 


1949 


cost of instruction, auxiliary services, operation of school 
plant, maintenance, fixed charges, and capital outlay. 


Forecasts of Population and School Enrollment 

in the United States, 1948-1960 

Current Population Estimates, Series P-25, No 
S. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C 

This important document forecasts the estimated popu- 
lation and the school enrollment with allowances for net 
immigration, up to 1960. While the material is general 
for the country as a whole, it does provide a starting 
point for local studies. 


18, U. 


Facts and Figures on Government Finance 

Paper, 143 pp. The Tax Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

This publication presents in popular form the essential 
facts of (1) government expenditures on the federal, 
state, and local levels, (2) the tax income from all the 
various forms of taxation. Additional chapters include in- 
formation about income and the cost of living and the 
public debt. The book is a quick reference for school- 
business executives which places education in the proper 
perspective 
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Geckley- Cardy 

For Beckley-Cardy — the recognized supply source for 
schools — has grown up with Americas Schools — for 
nearly half a century. Our men, located all over the 
country are able, through long experience and training 
to make recommendations that save money, time and 
worry for harried officials. The long established reputa- 
tion of Beckley-Cardy assures complete satisfaction. 


If you do not know our local Representative, write us direct. 
Ask for Catalog No. 863 specifying your needs. 
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GENTLEMEN, WE’RE NOW WITHIN 
OUR SUPPLY BUDGET- 


Thanks to the aid we received from our old friends 


the school supply experts at Beckley-Cardy. 


Not alone by the right prices, but by their recom- 
mendations for material, were we able to effect 


substantial savings. It certainly pays to depend on 





®@ Chalkboards 

® Bulletin Boards 

@ Chalkboard Erasers 

@ Electric Eraser Cleaner 
® Window Shades 

® Classroom Seating 

® Classroom Furniture 
® Duplicators 


Supplementary Readers 
and Teaching Aids 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 


INDIANA AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Building and Equipment for Athletics 


The Scholastic Coach, January, 1949, New York 3, 
N. Y ; ‘ ; 
This issue outlines plans for indoor instruction units 


and football fields, and illustrations and description of a 
new gymnasium at Utica, N. Y. 


Annual Report of the Seattle Public Schools, 

1947-48 

Compiled by Samuel E. Fleming, Supt. Paper, 39 pp. 
Published by the board of education, Seattle, Wash. 

The annual report of the superintendent for 1948, 
containing some high lights of the year’s work in the 
educational program of the schools. It includes a summary 
of financial transactions for the school year, some statis- 
tical tables, information on the curriculum, and enroll- 
ment figures. The last part of the report is devoted to 
a series of statistical tables. 


Annual Financial and Statistical Report, 
New York Board of Education, 1947-48 


Paper, 32 pp. Published by the New York board of 
education at 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


This is the 38th issue of the Annual Financial and 
Statistical Report of the New York City Board, covering 


physical and financial data for the period July 1, 1947, 
to June 30, 1948. The total disbursements reported were 
$228,119,762.35 and the total additional outlay from 


bond monies was $12,380,108.46. 

Disposition of School-Bond Issues and Special 
Levies in Ohio School Districts, January, 
1948, to January, 1949 
Compiled by John H. Herrick. Paper, 33 pp. Published 

by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
This 21st study of the Bureau of Educational Research 


includes the election results on school-bond 


issues and 


special levies submitted by Ohio school districts from 
January 1 through December 23, 1948. During 1949 a 
total of 190 bond issues were submitted, of which 162 


were approved. The amount 
of which $46,615,000 was approved. The number of bond 
issues and levies submitted amounted to 747. of which 
707 were approved. The year eport shows a substantial 
increase over 1947, in the 


ubmitted was 


$55,957,000, 


number of issues and amount 





of bonds approved by the voters. In respect to the levies 
there has been little change. 


Survey of Instructional and Administrative 

Salaries in Hartford, Conn. 

By Alfred D. Simpson and Associates. Paper, 
graphed, 81 pp. Harvard Graduate School of 
Cambridge, Mass. Distributed by the Hartford 
education, Hartford, Conn. 

This survey is intended to recommend salary schedules 
which, within the framework of fiscal reasonability and 
economic justice to personnel, will best promote the edu- 
cational growth of Hartford children and youth. The 
report discusses (1) the history and the present status of 
the Hartford salary situation. (2) It sets up the relation 


mimeo- 
Education, 
board of 


of the professional standards of the competence of 
teachers to a cost-of-living index. (3) It outlines Hart- 
ford’s fiscal ability to support the final program as 


recommended 

The program, as recommended, sets up five classes of 
teachers, ranging from old, experienced instructors who 
have no degree and less than four years’ training up to 
experienced teachers who hold a master’s degree, with one 
additional year of professional training. Special adjust- 
ments are recommended for supervisory and administrative 
personnel. The standard salary range recommended runs 
from $2,475 to $5,225. Suggestions are made for further 
adjustments in case of further increases in the cost of 
living Principals’ salaries recommended range from 
$4500 -to The salaries of supervisors and other 
top executives range from $4,960 to $16,160 


$8,267 


Critical Issues in Financing Education 
Compiled under the direction of Dr. Alfred D. Simp- 
son, Cambridge. Published by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Peabody House, Cambridge, Mass. 
This mercifully brief summary of a conference held in 
the summer of 1948, at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, takes up the problems and outlook of financ- 


ing rural, state, and city school systems, all by solving 
the problems of income on the national and state levels, 
and by developing better local organization which will 


insure @ maximum economy 
The report asks the 


will buy better 


in the use of funds 

Whether more money 
whether a tax structure 
provide the necessary money? 
that the man on the street does 


question 
education, and 
can be devised which will 
It points out the fact 





not know what 
could do for 
numerous in 


what education 
youth are more 
supporting ability is in- 
develop and popularize a 


the schools are doing, or 
the nation. Children and 
areas where the 
adequate. There is need to 
definite educational program. There is need too of im- 
proving the school district organization and structure by 
keeping politics out of the schools, and by developing 
more dynamic administrative leadership. The business of 
financing the schools is never finished; it must be con- 
stantly studied and worked out. 


Internal Migration in the United States: 
April, 1947, to April, 1948 


Compiled by J. C. Capt, director of the Bureau of 
the Census. Paper, 8 pp. Series P-20, No. 22, January 
28, 1949. Published by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

This report shows that of the 142 million persons born 
on or before April 1, 1947, 29 million, or 20 per cent, 
were living in a different house from the one occupied 4 
year ago. One out of every 5 persons in April, 1948, was 
living in a different house from the one lived in a year 
earlier. Of the 3.4 million infants born after the beginning 
of the migration period, April 1, 1947 (infants less than 
one year old), about 1 million, or 28 per cent, had 
moved to a new residence. There is a list of tables cover- 
ing the migration period 


School and College Enrollments in 
Pennsylvania 
Compiled by the 

Research of the 

istration. 


Division of Child 
Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Paper, 31 pp. Bulletin No. 22, 1948, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

This bulletin, prepared by the Division of Child 
Accounting and Research of the State Education Depart- 
offers information 


Accounting and 
School Admin- 


ment, concerning future enrollment 
possibilities on both school and college levels. It also 
discusses certain other factors of an educational, social, 
and economic nature that have a direct bearing upon 
the extent to which persons of school and college age 
avail themselves of educational opportunities. The Divi- 
sion has made available some important data on enroll- 
ment possibilities for schools and colleges for the imme 
diate years ahead. The bulletin is intended to serve & 


a future guide to stimulate studies in local communities. 
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Integrated Office Practice Instruction 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 





practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 


adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 
assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) MONROE EDUCATOR 
. this electric ...a crank type Mon- 
Monroe Calculator roe Adding-Calculator 
enables the stu- made specially for 


dents to apply the schools only at a spe- 
cial price. Experience 
has shown that five 
Monroe Educators give 
the students ample op- 
portunity to learn and 
practice the essentials 
use in business. of mechanical figuring. 
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AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 


- @ Course of Study in Office Machines MODEL 408-11-001 


(form B-184) 


> Bureau of 
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ensus, U. S. ... Here is a full key- 
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It pays to select all your art materials 
from the extensive Old Faithful line. 
Then you are assured of products that 
have been faithful in quality for over 
a Century the finest paints, 
crayons, chalks, and educational art 
materials that money can buy. 


CRAYONEX 


Wax Crayons 





PAYONS 


Painting Crayons 


CRAYOGRAPH 


Pressed Crayons 







SKETCHO 


Oil Crayons 





HYGIEIA 
Dustless Chalk 


. cn 


Pastel Crayons 


MILO 
Modeling 
Material 





Water Colors 
Tempera Colors 
Textile Colors 


NEW ART EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS 
And many others 


Free Color Catalog gladly sent on request 
Dept. AJ-28 


'\MERICAN CRAYO 
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153 NEW SCHOOLS NEEDED IN 
NEW YORK CITY BY 1954 


A special committee of the board of education 


of New York City has issued a report on school | 


building needs covering an eight-month study, 
which reveals a staggering increase in the school 
population caused by a rise in the birth rate. 

The report prepared by a committee, headed 
by James Marshall, a member of the board, calls 
for a minimum of 153 new elementary school 
buildings in the form of new wings or additions, 
to be added to the present school accommodations 
by 1954 in order to absorb 215,000 more children. 
The estimated addition in school plant will cost 
about $272,622,000. The program calls for the 
adoption of a long-term building program, with 
emphasis on site acquisition, and a complete re- 
drawing of school board district lines to coincide 
with health area lines. 


SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 
San Francisco’s $48,490,000 new school project 
was officially launched by the board of education, 
January 18. The five-year program calls for the 
erection of 26 elementary schools and four junior 
high schools; additions to two senior high schools 
and city college; and general repairs to present 


buildings. 


Negotiations are under way for acquisition of 
40 future school sites. Twenty-eight more are to 


| be acquired, as a guarantee against future popula- 
| tion growth and resultant increase in property 
| values. Since last November, when the bond issue 


was authorized by the voters, $490,000 worth has 
been purchased, and approximately $2,852,000 
more will be spent for this purpose before the end 
of the next fiscal year, July, 1950. 

The entire building program will be handled 
by a panel of architects, which was nearly com- 
pleted on the first date mentioned, when prelim- 
inary drawings for the new vocational school at 
Twenty-first and Harrison Streets were approved. 

Two additions to the Francis Scott Key and 
Lawton elementary schools are expected to be 
completed before the fall semester begins in Sep- 
tember. Construction is being financed out of re- 
serve funds held over from last year. A portion 
of the modernization of existing schools will be 
completed in time for fall occupancy. A half mil- 
lion dollars, out of the five million authorized for 
this purpose, will be spent during the 1949-50 
period, 

None of the new schools are likely to be ready 
for use for at least 18 months, possibly two years, 
according to Superintendent Herbert C. Clish 
Drawing of the plans probably will take six 
months, state approval another half year, and con- 
struction six months to a year. 

First of the new schools to be built are Mira 
Loma, Ulloa, Hillcrest, Fremont, Silver Avenue, 
Sunnydale and Sunset elementary buildings, and 
Sunset Community Center Junior High. 


FREDONIA OUTLINES NEW BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The board of education of Fredonia, N. Y., with 
the assistance of Supt. Howard R. Bradley, has 
undertaken the preparation of a school building 
program to modernize the buildings. It has been 
decided to erect an addition to the senior high 
school, to provide space for an industrial-arts de- 
partment, a library, and new classrooms for grades 
7 and 8. The board has approved the 6-6 plan of 
organization in place of the 8-4 plan. New locker 
and shower rooms will be provided, as well as ad- 
ditional office space. The board is also planning 
the erection of a new grade school with a modern 
gymnasium. The total cost of the school-improve- 
ment program is estimated at $500,000 
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Supplier of 


School Scissors 
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in the World 
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designed for every 
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A CHALLENGE 


Confronts Every School 
Administrator 


The rising cost of school expenses necessitates 
K;conomy wherever possible. 


The use of Book Covers directly affects the pock- 


etbook of every taxpayer in your community. 


Reducing Waste and Increasing Length of Serv- 
ice should be emphasized to Every Student. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of wear-resisting, waterproof and weather- 
proof material have for over 50 years demon- 
strated that their use adds from one to three 
years to the lives of the school books they 
protect. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Teach Them Sanitation 
and Neatness 


Note what a _ difference 
ELECTRIC-AIRE  Evapo 
Hand Dryers make! The 
old way, washroom is 
littered with soiled towels, 
and a container which is 
a fire hazard. Then see 
SAME _ washroom with 
ELECTRIC-AIRE Dryers 
the new way — which auto- 
matically provide ALL- 
DAY service 


Electric-Aire Evapo Hand Dryers 
Prove Administrative Efficiency 


Here’s consideration for students PLUS lower upkeep costs 
They can dry hands CHAP-FREE in 20 seconds! ELEC- 
- compact 

IMPORTANT 


TRIC-AIRE Dryers are easy to install 
6%" x15”. Consider these additional 
FACTS — 


They prevent towel-clogged toilets 
No towel cabinets to keep filled 


No buying, storing, distribution, col- St. 
lecting and disposing of towels. 
(Counting labor costs, you'll save 


more than 85%!) 


24 Hour automatic service 


Helps keep washrooms CLEAN 


Full facts or demonstration for your own school system 


gladly provided on request. 


By Example! 


— and supply 
ALL-DAY drying 
service at lowest 
possible cost! 


A few of the many 
schools and colleges 
using 


only 





rs 
New York Board of Edu- 


cation—N. Y. C. 
Genevieve of The 
Pines—Asheville, N. C. 
Drake University—Des 
Moines, lowa 
Catholic Memorial High 
School—Waukesha, Wis. 
Allied School of Mechan- 
ical Trades—Chicago 
Ohio University—Athens, 
Ohio 
Utah State Agricultural 
College— Logan, Utah 


ELECTRIC-AIRE ENGINEERING CORP. 


Phone WEbster 9-4564 


CHICAGO 6 


209 W. Jackson Blvd. 











PERTH AMBOY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Perth Amboy, N. J., has 
approved a new salary schedule, providing new 
minimum and maximum salaries for teachers and 
heads of departments. Classroom teachers without 
degrees will receive a minimum of $2,200 and a 
maximum of $3,200; those with a bachelor’s de- 
gree will be paid $2,200 and $4,200; those with a 
master’s degree, $2,300 and $4,450 

The salaries of heads of departments in the 
high school are $150 above the salaries for teach- 
ers with similar training. The dean of 
receive $4,700; the vice-principal in 


girls will 
the high 


school will be paid $5,250; the director of guid- 
ance, $4,850; elementary principals, $4,800 to 
$5,050; supervisors will be paid from $4,600 to 
$4,850. 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., has adopted a new salary schedule, pre- 
pared by Supt. J. L. Hopkins, calling for a salary 
schedule and a set of teaching standards, both 
designed to improve the instruction and to pro- 
vide more adequate services to pupils. The sched- 
ule which follows the general pattern of the state 
law, provides for a higher maximum, and one 
promotional level. The promotional level applies 
to all teachers who meet the teaching standards 
The latter constitute a modification of the Beecher 
teachers’ service record and are designed to help 
teachers discover areas of better service or im- 
proved instruction 
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The promotional level is approximately three 
fourths of the distance through the steps and 
each teacher advances automatically up to three 
fourths of the steps in the schedule. If the teach- 
er’s work is satisfactory to the superintendent 
and principal, she will be permitted to continue 
to the maximum. Any teacher may be held to the 
promotional level by the board, upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, until such time 
as he or she gives evidence of adequate improve- 
ment. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1949, which 
begins at $2,400 and goes to $3,600 in 12 years. 
Experienced teachers will be paid annual increases 
over a 12-year period. Teachers with less than 
six-years’ experience will receive no increase on 
the schedule. The total annual cost-of-living ad- 
justment will rise to $894 for each employee in 
1949. Additional amounts to be paid teachers for 
extra duties will remain the same, except for two 
changes. The additional amount to be paid de- 
partment heads has been reduced from $300 to 
$150 per year, and the addition for the athletic 
manager has been reduced from $450 to $350. 
Heads of families will still be paid $500 annually, 
® Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1949, calling 
for increases ranging from $150 to $200 per year. 
The schedule calls for a starting salary of $2,400 
for teachers with college degrees, and $2,600 for 
those with master’s degrees. Married men will re- 
ceive $300 extra per year as a bonus, and single 
men $100. 

® Springfield, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers and principals 
for the year 1949. Teachers with bachelor’s or 
master’s degrees will receive minimum increases 
of $500. Teachers with bachelor’s degrees will re- 
ceive a minimum of $2,800 and a maximum of 
$4,500. Those with master’s degrees will receive 
from $3,000 to $4,700. 

® Rhinelander, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a proposal, calling for increases of $16 
per month for the year 1949. The increase raises 
the minimum salary from $2,200 to $2,400 per 
year. School custodians received increases of $10 
per month, 

® Norwood, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for all teachers. The min- 
imum for teachers with an A.B. degree was set at 
$2,700 per year, and for teachers with an M.A 
degree to $4,700. 

® The Wyoming exempted village board at 
Wyoming, Ohio, has adopted a new salary sched- 
ule for teachers, to become effective in September, 
1949. Under the schedule, a minimum salary of 
$2,600 is provided for teachers holding a bachelor’s 
degree; $2,700 for those with a master’s degree; 
the maximum salary is $4,000 for a teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree, and $4,300 for one with a 
master’s degree. 

® Raritan, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a revised salary guide for 1949, giving each teach- 
er a $100 adjustment in salary, in addition to a 
yearly increment of $100. Teachers holding bach- 
elor’s degrees were given a maximum of $3,900 
and those with master’s degrees $4,300; those 
without degrees were given $3,000. The maximum 
for elementary principals was raised to $5,000. 
® Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a new salary contract with the teachers’ 
union, giving increases of $100 a year on the 
basic salary, effective during the calendar year 
1949. The $25 per month cost-of-living bonus 
has been transferred to the basic salary schedule, 
which adds $300 annually to the teachers’ salaries 
> Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has voted 
to pay teachers of the city schools weekly, on the 
basis of a 52-week year, beginning next September. 
> The local teachers’ association of Lynn, Mass., 
had asked the school board to close the schools 
during the funeral of a teacher. The present rule 
permits one teacher to represent the school sys- 
tem and to attend a funeral. The petition of the 
teachers was denied 
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Floor Treat ment and Maintenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


MULYARD SALES COmPanigs 


’ 
470 Alabama S 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


‘1, 


FREE... 


This new book full 
of valuable infor- 
mation on econom- 
ical maintenance. 


Write for your 
copy now. 


JHILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


BBS Your loors Sn His Hands 


The Hillyard Expert MAINTAINEER! 


YOUR FLOORS WILL GET 
PROPER PROTECTION 
AND LONGER LIFE! 


Make the Hillyard booth (A-7-9) your 
headquarters at the Philadelphia AASA 
Convention, March 27-30. 


% In thousands of schools, colleges, universities, and 
institutions all over the world, Hillyard products are 
doing a great job of preserving floors and maintaining 
a high standard of cleanliness. By using the Hillyard 
methods, many man-hours are saved. In every classifi- 
cation . . . FLOOR TREATMENT, SEALS, FINISHES, 
WAXES, CLEANERS AND SANITATION MATERIALS 

HILLYARD’S HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS give 
lasting satisfaction plus an economical saving in 
materials. 


% SUPER SHINE-ALL—a neutral chemical 
cleaner which dissolves dirt and grime 
quickly. Cleans floors, walls, woodwork, 
and other painted and enameled surfaces 
efficiently without injurious effects. Does not 
have to be rinsed. 


% SUPER-HIL-BRITE — a self-polishing, self- 
leveling, nonbrittle wax, containing 100% 
No. 1 grade Carnauba. Recommended by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories as non-slip. Ap- 
proved by various types of flooring manu- 
facturers. 


% There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment 
“Maintaineer” in your vicinity. His advice 
and recommendations on any maintenance 
problem are given without obligation. 
Write or wire for this helpful service. 
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1947 BROADWAY. 


San Francisco 2 Calif. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im PRINCIPAL CITIES new vor 2. ¥. 
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Teach Them Sanitation 
and Neatness By Example! 
is = hal i 


Note what a _ difference 
ELECTRIC-AIRE  Evapo 
Hand Dryers make! The 
old way, washroom is 
littered with soiled towels, 
and a container which is 
a fire hazard. Then see 
SAME _ washroom with 
ELECTRIC-AIRE Dryers 
the new way — which auto- 
matically provide ALL- 
DAY service 


Electric-Aire Evapo Hand Dryers 
Prove Administrative Efficiency 


Here’s consideration for students PLUS lower upkeep costs 
They can dry hands CHAP-FREE in 20 seconds! ELEC- 
- compact - 


IMPORTANT 


TRIC-AIRE Dryers are easy to install 
6%" x15”. Consider these additional 
FACTS — 


They prevent towel-clogged toilets 
No towel cabinets to keep filled 


No buying, storing, distribution, col- St. 
lecting and disposing of towels. 
(Counting labor costs, you'll save 


more than 85%!) 


24 Hour automatic service 


Helps keep washrooms CLEAN 


Full facts or demonstration for your own school system 


gladly provided on request. 


— and supply 
ALL-DAY drying 
service at lowest 
possible cost! 


A few of the many 
schools and colleges 
using 


only 





rr 

New York Board of Edu- 

cation—N. Y. C. 

Genevieve of The 
Pines—Asheville, N. C. 

Drake University—Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Catholic Memorial High 
School—Waukesha, Wis. 

Allied School of Mechan- 
ical Trades—Chicago 

Ohio University—Athens, 
Ohio 

Utah State Agricultural 
College— Logan, Utah 


ELECTRIC-AIRE ENGINEERING CORP. 


Phone WEbster 9-4564 





PERTH AMBOY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Perth Amboy, N. J., has 
approved a new salary schedule, providing new 
minimum and maximum salaries for teachers and 
heads of departments. Classroom teachers without 
degrees will receive a minimum of $2,200 and a 
maximum of $3,200; those with a bachelor’s de- 
gree will be paid $2,200 and $4,200; those with a 
master’s degree, $2,300 and $4,450. 

The salaries of heads of departments in the 
high school are $150 above the salaries for teach- 
ers with similar training. The dean of girls will 
receive $4,700; the vice-principal in the high 


CHICAGO 6 


209 W. Jackson Blvd. 








school will be paid $5,250; the director of guid- 
ance, $4,850; elementary principals, $4,800 to 
$5,050; supervisors will be paid from $4,600 to 
$4,850. 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., has adopted a new salary schedule, pre- 
pared by Supt. J. L. Hopkins, calling for a salary 
schedule and a set of teaching standards, both 
designed to improve the instruction and to pro- 
vide more adequate services to pupils. The sched- 
ule which follows the general pattern of the state 
law, provides for a higher maximum, and one 
promotional level. The promotional level applies 
to all teachers who meet the teaching standards 
The latter constitute a modification of the Beecher 
teachers’ service record and are designed to help 
teachers discover areas of better service or im- 
proved instruction 
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The promotional level is approximately three 
fourths of the distance through the steps and 
each teacher advances automatically up to three 
fourths of the steps in the schedule. If the teach- 
er’s work is satisfactory to the superintendent 
and principal, she will be permitted to continue 
to the maximum. Any teacher may be held to the 
promotional level by the board, upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, until such time 
as he or she gives evidence of adequate improve- 
ment. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


®& Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1949, which 
begins at $2,400 and goes to $3,600 in 12 years, 
Experienced teachers will be paid annual increases 
over a 12-year period. Teachers with less than 
six-years’ experience will receive no increase on 
the schedule. The total annual cost-of-living ad- 
justment will rise to $894 for each employee in 
1949. Additional amounts to be paid teachers for 
extra duties will remain the same, except for two 
changes. The additional amount to be paid de- 
partment heads has been reduced from $300 to 
$150 per year, and the addition for the athletic 
manager has been reduced from $450 to $350. 
Heads of families will still be paid $500 annually, 
® Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1949, calling 
for increases ranging from $150 to $200 per year. 
The schedule calls for a starting salary of $2,400 
for teachers with college degrees, and $2,600 for 
those with master’s degrees. Married men will re- 
ceive $300 extra per year as a bonus, and single 
men $100. 

® Springfield, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers and principals 
for the year 1949. Teachers with bachelor’s or 
master’s degrees will receive minimum increases 
of $500. Teachers with bachelor’s degrees will re- 
ceive a minimum of $2,800 and a maximum of 
$4,500. Those with master’s degrees will receive 
from $3,000 to $4,700. 

> Rhinelander, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a proposal, calling for increases of $16 
per month for the year 1949. The increase raises 
the minimum salary from $2,200 to $2,400 per 
year. School custodians received increases of $10 
per month. 

® Norwood, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for all teachers. The min- 
imum for teachers with an A.B. degree was set at 
$2,700 per year, and for teachers with an M.A 
degree to $4,700. 

®& The Wyoming exempted village board at 
Wyoming, Ohio, has adopted a new salary sched- 
ule for teachers, to become effective in September, 
1949. Under the schedule, a minimum salary of 
$2,600 is provided for teachers holding a bachelor’s 
degree; $2,700 for those with a master’s degree; 
the maximum salary is $4,000 for a teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree, and $4,300 for one with a 
master’s degree. 

® Raritan, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a revised salary guide for 1949, giving each teach- 
er a $100 adjustment in salary, in addition to a 
yearly increment of $100. Teachers holding bach- 
elor’s degrees were given a maximum of $3,900 
and those with master’s degrees $4,300; those 
without degrees were given $3,000. The maximum 
for elementary principals was raised to $5,000. 
® Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a new salary contract with the teachers’ 
union, giving increases of $100 a year on the 
basic salary, effective during the calendar year 
1949. The $25 per month cost-of-living bonus 
has been transferred to the basic salary schedule, 
which adds $300 annually to the teachers’ salaries 
> Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has voted 
to pay teachers of the city schools weekly, on the 
basis of a 52-week year, beginning next September. 
> The local teachers’ association of Lynn, Mass., 
had asked the school board to close the schools 
during the funeral of a teacher. The present rule 
permits one teacher to represent the school sys- 
tem and to attend a funeral. The petition of the 
teachers was denied. 
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Floor Treat ment and Maintenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


FREE... 
This new book full 
of valuable infor- 
mation on econom- 


ical maintenance. 


= an Gene Write for your 
bine copy now. 


470 Alabama St. 


| HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES:: 





PBR You HoorsSn His Hand 


The Hillyard Expert MAINTAINEER! 


YOUR FLOORS WILL GET 
PROPER PROTECTION 
AND LONGER LIFE! 


Make the Hillyard booth (A-7-9) your 
headquarters at the Philadelphia AASA 
Convention, March 27-30. 


% In thousands of schools, colleges, universities, and 
institutions all over the world, Hillyard products are 
doing a great job of preserving floors and maintaining 
a high standard of cleanliness. By using the Hillyard 
methods, many man-hours are saved. In every classifi- 
cation . . . FLOOR TREATMENT, SEALS, FINISHES, 
WAXES, CLEANERS AND SANITATION MATERIALS 

HILLYARD’S HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS give 
lasting satisfaction plus an economical saving in 
materials. 


% SUPER SHINE-ALL—a neutral chemical 
cleaner which dissolves dirt and grime 
quickly. Cleans floors, walls, woodwork, 
and other painted and enameled surfaces 
efficiently without injurious effects. Does not 
have to be rinsed. 


% SUPER-HIL-BRITE — a self-polishing, self- 
leveling, nonbrittle wax, containing 100% 
No. 1 grade Carnauba. Recommended by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories as non-slip. Ap- 
proved by various types of flooring manu- 
facturers. 


% There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment 
“Maintaineer” in your vicinity. His advice 
and recommendations on any maintenance 
problem are given without obligation. 
Write or wire for this helpful service. 





* 
1947 BROADWAY. 


San Francisco 2, Calif. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srances im PRINCIPAL CITIES new vonx 23.6 ¥. 












































































PYRA-SEALED 
FLOORS ARE 
SEALED AGAINST 
DAMAGE FROM 


INK 
ACIDS 
ALKALIS 


SCUFFING 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as 


practical and as easily main- 
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tained as they’re economical. As 


enduring as they’re beautiful. 


PYRA-SEAL dries to a_ hard, 


lustrous, slip-resistant and long- 


wearing seal of protection so de- 


sirable for floors that must with- 


stand heavy foot traffic yet look 


their best at all times. 


One trial will prove that PYRA- 
SEAL will protect your floor invest- 


ment. Write for catalog. 








GUIDANCE EMPHASIZED IN 
LYNDHURST, N. J. 


At the suggestion of Supt. Edmund Burke, the 
guidance department of the public schools of 
Lyndhurst, N. J., has been expanded in scdépe to 
offer a greater service to all pupils. A director of 
guidance for the entire system has been ap- 
pointed in an effort to better correlate the guid- 
ance functions of the high and elementary schools. 
The high school staff consists of an assistant direc- 
tor, four class counselors, and a staff member in 
charge of pupil employment. The group meets 








weekly and conducts an in-service training pro- 
gram under the direction of the director. 

In the elementary schools, a full-time assistant 
director is employed to direct the testing pro- 
gram and to have charge of the placement of 
pupils in special classes. The guidance council, con- 
sisting of three counselors in charge of seventh- 
and eighth-grade work, meets monthly, and directs 
the in-service training program under the direc- 
tion of the guidance director. 

The guidance staff has found that there is a 
definite need to set up aims and objectives, and 
to consider the school system as a whole rather 
than as separate departments for elementary and 
secondary school guidance. 


HIGH SCHOOL HOLDING POWER 

The school administrative staff of Auburn, 
N. Y., has completed a survey of the holding 
power of the secondary schools. A study of the 
pupils registered in grade 9 during the school 
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year 1945-46 resulted in the following findings; 
Percentage in school (seniors) 61.7 per cent 


Percentage leaving with passing 
rer errr re fre 16.1 per cent 

Percentage leaving with failing 
ET Perr rere eT eres 22.2 per cent 


Of the 38.3 per cent leaving school, it was 
shown that 7.2 per cent left during the 11th or 
12th year; 9.6 per cent left during or at the end 
of the 10th year; and 21.4 per cent left during or 
at the end of the 9th year. Ten per cent of the 
pupils leaving had attained an I1.Q. of less than 
85. Only 2.1 per cent of the pupils who dropped 
out had an I.Q. of more than 100. The informa. 
tion obtained is being used in revising the in- 
structional program. 


ADOPT NEW SIX-POINT PROGRAM 

A radical departure from existing methods of 
teaching in the elementary and high schools has 
been announced by Supt. L. L. Caldwell, of 
Hammond, Indiana. Mr. Caldwell has outlined 
a six-point program involving modern teaching 
methods, which he states is designed to reduce 
absenteeism and motivate greater willingness by 
the students to learn and by the instructors to 
teach. 

Under the program, integrity and obedience to 
organized authority is being stressed. Instances of 
irregularity on the part of students calls for an 
investigation of the teachers and the students. 
Vocational guidance also will be a part of the 
program. Students will be guided in their proper 
path and undesired subjects are left to the more 
discerning. Vocational tests will be used in placing 
students in classes where they are best qualified 
and interested. The cultural aspects of education 
will be emphasized, especially such subjects as 
music and art. 


RECOMMENDS REORGANIZATION OF 
SCHOOL UNITS 

As a means of improving educational oppor- 
tunities in North Carolina, the State Education 
Commission has recommended that a study of the 
local organization of school-administrative units 
be made with a view of determining the number 
of units and attendance areas for an effective 
educational program. 

The Commission urges that local units of school 
administration be organized so as to assure in 
the unit an absolute minimum of 3500 to 4000 
school population and a desirable number of 9000 
to 10,000 school population. The Commission 
points out that small units are expensive to oper- 
ate and do not provide the services needed by 
the children and teachers. The continued opera- 
tion of large numbers of small units hinders the 
equalization of educational opportunity because it 
increases differences in taxpaying ability among 
local school administrative units. 

The Commission recommends that legislation 
be enacted to give the State Board of Educa- 
tion responsibility for making and carrying out 
a plan for determining, on a state-wide basis, the 
number of local administrative units and the num- 
ber of school attendance areas which can satis- 


factorily provide the educational program of the 
future. 


NEW REPORT CARD IN USE 

A new type elementary school report card is 
being used for the first time this year in West- 
field, N. J. The card, prepared by a teacher com- 
mittee, has obtained parental approval. The card 
performs two services. It reports to parents on 
pupil progress in objectives, and it records aca- 
demic performance in terms of individual ability. 
A pupil who meets the grade standards and is 
doing good work in accordance with his ability 
is rated as satisfactory. If a pupil meets the grade 
standards but does not work up to his ability he 
is rated C, which means that the parent will be 
called for a conference with the teacher. If 4 
pupil does not meet the grade standards he re- 
ceives a U, which means that his work is unsatis- 
factory. This system reflects creditably on the 
professional standard of Westfield teachers because 
it means individual study of each child and his 
abilities. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING FOR VOICE 
IMPROVEMENT 

At the Edison School in Dearborn, Mich., choral 
speaking is being used for developing reading and 
speaking skills. The techniques of this art form, 
known as choral speaking, are helping eighth 
graders to empahsize crisp enunciation of words 
and tone placement. Students devote part of their 
English period to this project. They have found 
that the change of pace from fast to slow, and 
from loud to soft tones gives variety and interest 
to oral interpretation. 

Choral speaking does not confine its benefits to 
yoice control, according to Miss Irene Brownlee, 
the teacher, but the pupils also learn group co- 
operation Choral speaking gives the more re- 
served child and the less dramatically inclined an 
opportunity to throw himself into the swing of 
the poem with a gusto that he would never ex 
hibit alone. The job of some of the members in 
keeping themselves subdued is the most difficult 
task 


MATAWAN REPORTS SCHOOL 
PROGRESS IN 1948-49 


The board of education of Matawan, N. J 
inder the direction of Supt. Donald H. Ross, has 
been successful in carrying out a number of school 
projects during the school year 1948. Progress was 
made in revising the high school courses of study 
and in offering new courses for the noncollege 
preparatory student. New courses are planned in 
commercial arithmetic, shop mathematics, and se« 
retarial training 

The physical plant has been improved with the 
installation Vl a cafeteria in the Cliffwood School 
to serve 130 pupils, new science and biology labo 
ratories in the high school, remodeling of the 
home-economics department to provide bette: 
classroom atmosphere and to facilitate the work 
of the kitchen, the installation of a laundramat 
and new refrigerators in the home-economics 
cooking laboratory. The board has acquired addi 
tional land near the Cliffwood School to provide 
for a new elementary school, to serve later as a 
junior high school; a new gymnasium and shop 
space is to be provided for the high school; an 
additional janitor has been employed to keep the 
schools cleaner and to assist on the school grounds 

In the department of co-ordinate activities, the 
board has installed a library in the Matawan 
grammar school; an athletic council, composed ot 
three representatives, has been formed to act as a 
guide in school athletics; an intramural athletic 
program has been adopted for boys and girls, with 
a director in charge; an adult evening school is 
offering a variety of leisure-time courses for those 
interested; a series of 25 school clubs are in oper 
ation in the high school, ranging from wrestling 
and tumbling to photography; a guidance pro 
gram has been set up, providing weekly discus 
sions in the home rooms on topics appropriate to 
the ages of students; the school system is co 
operating with various community groups; the 
art department solicits orders from local mer 
chants to provide decorations, posters, and signs, 
and the typing department solicits orders for the 
typing and mimeographing of material sent to 
the school; the eighth-grade pupils of the Mata 
wan elementary school have started a project to 
tabulate land uses and material in co-operation 
with the local planning board 


LAY COMMITTEES STUDY 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Early in the spring of 1948, the board of edu 
cation of Canastota, N. Y., called a meeting to 
consider plans for educational planning. Superin 
tendent Walter G. Clifford recommended that a 
study be made of educational needs in the com 
munity. The proposal which was submitted to the 
board, was approved, and plans were outlined for 
undertaking such a study. 

At a subsequent meeting, three committees com 
Posed of lay members were appointed and these 
began work on their special assignments. The first 
committee sought to determine what the commu- 
nity would be like ten years hence —the size, 
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BUILT LIKE A TIRE TO WEAR LIKE A TIRE 
— That's VOIT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT. 
Tough, molded bladders — high- tensile 
fabrics and specially compounded rug- 
ged rubber covers are the secret... 
Virtually non-existant upkeep, low initial 
cost, ‘up to 6 times longer’ playing life 
— all combine to make VOIT the best buy 
in athletics today. 


1. WATERPROOF. Rain — mud or water can't 
write red ink into your athletic ball budget. 


2.SIX TIMES THE WEAR. Up to six times usual 
playing life means your athletic budget is 
stretched six times as far. 


3.OFFICIAL STANDARDS. Voit school-type 
equipment meets all official specifications for 
weight, shape, size and performance. 


4.USED BY 100,000 U. S. SCHOOLS. Yes, 
schools, camps, and playgrounds all over 
America have used VOIT for years — THEY 
KNOW — VOIT is America's finest. 


wide choice of equipment 


Everything from Batting Tees to Waterpolo balls 
— Send for our complete Athletic Equipment Cata- 
logue for 1949. OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT ITEMS ! 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 6, LOS ANGELES 11 


Shnericad Final SA hleic Egugpment 
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Why do so Many Profer These 
CHAMOIS=“4he Yowels? 


MOSINEE TOWELS ... chamois-like in appearance 


. are soothing to the skin. They “drink in” maximum water, 
fast... that’s the dryability you want in a towel. They do not 
“lint”. The natural toughness of Mosinee sulphate fibres gives 
them great strength, so they don’t come apart in use. For further 
information, write .. . 






BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


population, community activities, and community CURRICULUM OFFERINGS Al 
resources. The second committee tried to dete: WANAQUE, NEW JERSEY 
mine the kind of education needed for this typ« 
of community. The third committee had the job 
of pointing out deficiencies in the program in proved a plan calling for the establishment of a 
terms of the kind of education desired fixed minimum of work for each grade level in 
Up to the present time the first committe: the school system. Under the plan, any student 
only has completed its work. When the entire who shows inability to meet the standard will be 
work has been entirely completed, the important given individual attention, and an indolent stu 
educational needs will be listed and presented to dent will be helped anf encouraged to improve 
the responsible body, the board of education. Th« his standing. It is hoped that the new plan will 
board will then classify the recommendations in eventually raise the entire educational standard 


The school board, at the suggestion of Raymond 
Heinze, supervising principal of schools, has ap 


terms of prospective actions into immediate needs rhe staff is reaching out for more useful extra 
emerging needs, and future needs curricular activities. Through the formation of 
In the carrying on of the studies, each commit puppet club children are encouraged to put into 
tee consists of five to seven members, with two practice their oral, research for materials for plays, 
to four teacher consultants, and two student con and handwork in the construction of the puppets 
sultants assisting in the work themselves. The possibilities of a dramatic club 
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along the same lines are being considered. A 
“school friends club” will be formed to teach 
friendly assistance 

An effort has been made to unify the entire 
arithmetic course. An expanding course of study 
from the kindergarten through the eighth grade 
has been introduced. The social science course has 
been expanded to include the aspects of home, 
school, school friends, community, state, and 
nation 

Plans are in the formative stage tor a program 
to challenge students incapable of meeting the 
minimum standards for each subject 


TICONDEROGA BETTERS READING 

The school board at Ticonderoga, N. Y., has 
purchased a tachistoscope for use in improving 
reading, particularly in the high school. Teachers 
and students have shown great interest in its use 
It is expected that the pupils’ reading ability will 
be increased through the use of the device. 

A high school class, composed entirely of boys, 
has been organized in the high school homemak- 
ing department. The boys are being trained for 
chefs and short-order cooks 


COURSES HELD FOR MAINTENANCE 
WORKERS 

At Dearborn, Mich., two in-service training 
courses, sponsored by Michigan State College, were 
held in December and January for eperation and 
maintenance employees of the public schools 
College staff members instructed a course in 
heating and ventilation, and another in house- 
keeping. The classes met on Saturdays for ten 


weeks 
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& Whiteville, N.C. The school board has begun 
plans for improving the ratings of elementary 
and high schools. A department of guidance has 
been installed in the white high school. The board 
has co-operated with the parent-teacher associa- 
tion in giving the tuberculin-patch test to 1400 
school children 

®& Houston, Tex. The school board has approved 
most of the proposed study changes proposed 
for the high school by Supt. W. E. Moreland 
The curriculum changes are intended to _per- 
mit students to pick their major course of study 
in the eleventh grade instead of the ninth, These 
changes give students a wider choice of studies 
ind also enable students majoring in one field 
to study related subjects, so that the foundation 
of the major subject is bolstered by wider study 
Under the plan, each student will take his basic 
icademic education in the first two years of high 
school. In the eleventh grade he will choose his 
major subiect and will continue such other courses 
related to the major subject 

® Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. Virgil Stinebaugh 
has presented an outline of a plan to the school 
board, calling for a gradual change in the division 
f classes and in the promotion of pupils. The 
plan calls for (1) a consolidation of the first two 
grades into a single primary division; (2) greater 
flexibility in the advancement of pupils, especially 
in the lower grades; (3) the gradual replacement 
f the two-semester plan now in effect with one 
ontinuous nine-month term 

® During the past two years, the board of edu- 
cation of Dist. No. 50, Westminster, Colo., has 
sponsored an outstanding health program includ- 
ing complete physical examinations each year, 4 
well-baby clinic, a preschool clinic, an immuniza- 
tion clinic each month, and complete health 
records for all children during the time they are 
enrolled in school. Children with medical defects 
ire given immediate medical attention, either by 
their own physician or by the school physician 
The entire program, which is free to residents, is 
handled by Mrs. Alta Oglesby, school nurse, and 
S. Clay Coy, superintendent of schools 

® Cortland, N. Y. Publicity and public speak- 
ing are being developed through the parent teacher 


issociation groups in the several elementary areas 
of the city 


Ma 
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Bringing 





the world 





to the classroom” 





is only half 


the job of 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


For 20 years teachers have brought distant lands and peoples into the classroom... 
utilized elaborate scientific laboratories...made exciting field trips into modern 


industrial plants... all with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


What the film brings to the classroom is always important. But even more 
important is what the pupil takes away. That is the other half of the job... and you 


can always depend on EBFilms to do it. 


Conceived by educators who understand teachers’ problems, EBFilms are first 
and always teaching tools. Literally every foot of EBFilm is designed as a specific learn- 
ing experience for young eyes and ears. EBFilms impart vital learning concepts force- 


fully and absorbingly. Youngsters grasp them, understand them, and remember them 





Do you have a Film Council 
in your Community? 


Write: FCA, 6 W. Ontario St., Chicage 10 


long after class is over. 


It’s little wonder that more than 70‘¢ ef all classroom films used in American 


schools are EBFilms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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CERAMIC KI 
WITH A 704 CU 
INCH 


= BY = 34") 


NO. 7004 $87.50 


F.O.B. factory 


LN 
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CAPACITY 
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2. 


Write for detailed catalog 


LOOK 
AT THESE 
FEATURES! 


1. Eye level controls 


pilot light. 


Built-in pyrometer for 
visible accurate tem- 
perature indication. 


Handles are cool to 


touch. 
Control switch — low, 
medium and_ high 


heat for even distri- 
bution. 


Special insulation 
holds heat and pre- 
vents scorching of the 
table top. 


Price includes two re- 


movable — sliding 
shelves. 

Shipped ready for 
immediate operation, 
plugging into any 


115 volt outlet. No 
special line required. 


THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK COMPANY, Inc. 


Cottman Avenue at Melrose Street, Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


CONVENTIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 

Mar. 6-8. Louisiana School Boards Associa- 
tion, at Alexandria. Secretary, Fred G. Thatcher, 
Box 8986, University Station, Baton Rouge. Head 
quarters, Bentley Hotel, Attendance, 450-500 

Mar. 11-13 American Society for Public 
Administration, at Washington, D. C. Head 
quarters, Statler Hotel. Secretary, Laverne Burch 


field, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill At 
tendance, 606 

Mar. 21. Oklahoma State School Boards As- 
sociation, at Oklahoma City. Headquarters, Bilt 
more Hotel. Chairman, H. E. Wrinkle, Faculty 
Exchange, Norman. Attendance, 1000 

Mar. 24-25. Indiana Association of School 


Superintendents and Business Officials, at La 


fayette. Headquarters, Union Building, Purduc 
University. Secretary, Mrs. Genevieve Serwatka 
LaPorte, Ind. Chairman, Wm. Floyd, West La 


fayette Schools, West Lafayette. Attendance, 150 
American Association of School 
Philadel 
Six 
Exhibits, 


Mar. 27-30 
Administrators 


phia, Pa 


- & 
Mar 


Hotel 


Migrs. Assn., 155 E. 44th St., New York 
N. Y. Exhibits, Ernie Gallet, 6135 W 
Chicago 38, Attendance, 10,000 
Apr. 6-9. California Association of 
School Business Officials, at Santa Cruz 
quarters, Casa Del Rey. Chairman, A. S. Nie 
becker, 1425 South San Pedro St., Los 
Calif. Attendance, 400 
Apr. 7-9. Michigan School Business Officials, 


29—Apr 


(eastern 
Secretary, 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Carl Burns, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
Attendance, 5000-6000. 
International Lighting Ex- 
position, ate Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, Stevens 
Morrow, 6135 W. 65th St., 
Chicago 38, Ill. Secretary, Frank J. Martin, Elec 


| 


Chairman, G. T 


division), at 


Worth McClure, 1201 


65th St., 


Public 
Head 


Angeles, 
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at Grand Rapids. Headquarters, Pantlind Hotel. 
Business Manager, Harold Herrington, Grand 
Rapids. Exhibits, A. C. Lamb, 5005 Cass St, 
Detroit 2, Mich. Attendance, 300. 


Apr. 8-9. Colorado Association of School 
Boards, Denver. Headquarters, Albany Hotel. 


Secretary, Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Chairman, O. I. O'Fallon, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. Attendance, 150-200 

Apr. 21. Kentucky School Boards Association, 
at Louisville. Headquarters, Brown Hotel. Sec. 
retary, L. E. Meece, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. Attendance, 200 

Apr. 21-22. Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators, at Milwaukee. Headquarters, 
Hotel Schroeder. Chairman, Supt. F. E. Conner, 
Kenosha. Attendance, 300 

Apr. 21-22. Wisconsin Association of School 


Boards, at Milwaukee. Headquarters, Hotel 
Schroeder. Chairman, Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 
1220 Highland Park Blvd., Wausau. Attendance, 
t00 

TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Mar Child Study Association of America, at New 
York, N. \¥ Headquarters, Hotel Roosevelt. Secretary, 
Mrs. Charlotte Williams, 221 West 57th St., New York. 
_ 

Mar Music Educators National Association, 
eastern division), at Baltimore, Md. Headquarters, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. Secretary, C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Exhibits, Henry Halvorson, Statler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass 

Mar. 10-12. Georgia Education Association, at Macon 
Headquarter Muni ipal Auditorium, Macon oecretary, 
J. Harold Saxon, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Ex- 
hibits, Mrs. M. B. Jones, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga 
Attendance, 5000 

Mar. 16-18 Mississippi Education Association, at 
Jackson. Secretary, Floyd C. Barnes, Box 826, Jackson 
Exhibits, Floyd Barnes. Attendance, 6000 

Mar. 16-18. National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, at New York, N. Y. Headquarters, Hotel New 
Yorker. Director, Franklin M. Foote, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Exhibits, Miss Florence Nelson, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Attendance, 500 

Mar. 17 18. South Carolina Education Association, 


ia. Headquarters, Columbia Township Auditorium. 


Secretary, J. P. Coates, 1510 Gervais St., Columbia. J. F 
( ate hibits. Attendance 5000-8000 

Mar. 17-19 Music Educators National Association 
(northcentral division), at Davenport, Iowa. Headquarters 
Blackhawk Hotel. Secretary, C. V Buttelman, 64 E 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Exhibits, Henry Halvorson, 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass 

Mar 24-25 Alabama Education Association, at 
Birmingham. Secretary, Frank L. Grove, 21 Adams Ave., 
Montgomery 4. Exhibits, Vincent Raines, 21 Adams Ave., 
Montgomery 4 Attendance, 7000 

Mar. 24-26. Florida Education Association, at Tampa 
Headquarters Floridan Hotel. Chairman, M Mitchell 
Ferguson, Sebring. Exhibits, James S. Rickards, 6 Cen- 
tennial Bldg., Tallahassee. Attendance, 6000 

Mar. 28. American Educational Research Association 
NEA), at Philadelphia, Pa. Frank W. Hubbard, secretary, 
1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Attendance, 
100-180 

Mar. 28-Apr. 1 North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. Head- 
quarters, Palmer House. Secretary, G. W. Rosenlof, 103 
Administration Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, 


Neb. Attendance, several thousand 

Mar. 30-Apr. 2. Music Educators National Associa- 
tion (northwest division), at Portland, Ore. Headquarters, 
Hotel Multnomah. Secretary, C. V. Buttleman, 64 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Exhibits, Henry Halvorson, 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass 

Mar. 31—Apr. 2. Oregon Education Association, at 


Portland. Headquarters, Multnomah Hotel. Secretary, Cecil 
W. Posey, 220 S. W. Alder St., Portland. Exhibits, Howard 
Billings, 220 S. Alder St., Portland. Attendance, 3500. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2. Schoolmen’s Week, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Secretary, Dr. W. B. Castetter, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. Exhibits, Dr 


W. B. Castetter. Attendance, 8000—-10,000 

Apr. 6-8. Inland Empire Education Association, a 
Spokane. Headquarters, Davenport Hotel. Chairman, E. R 
Jinnett, West 503 Fourth Ave., Spokane. Exhibits, E R 


Jinnett. Attendance, 3000 


Apr. 7-9. North Carolina Education Association, 4 
Asheville. Headquarters, George Vanderbilt Hotel. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Ethel Perkins Edwards, Box 350, Raleigh 
Exhibits, John G. Bikle, Box 350, Raleigh. Attendance 
s000 

Apr. 7-8. Tennessee Education Association, at Nashb- 
ville. Headquarters, 321 Seventh Ave., North, Nashville 


Chairman, A. D 
Attendance 


Holt, 321 


7000 


Seventh Ave 


North, Nasb- 
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*“yYOUR KIDS AND 
MINE CAN NEVER 
BE TOO SAFE! 


“That’s Ford’s Feeling in 
School Bus Design 


"We've tested the new Ford School Bus Safety Chas- 
sis from grille to rear axle, and PROVED its excep- 
tional Safety, Economy, and Endurance.” — Al Esper 


School Bus Body by 
Oneida Products Corporation, 
Canastota, New York 


Bonus Built 


SCHOOL BUS 
SAFETY CHASSIS 
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Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are tested and 
checked and proved in every way to provide security 
for your pupils’ lives and your taxpayers’ dollars. 
Settle the School Bus question for long years to 
come by selecting Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 


*Webster’s Dictionary definition of the word “Bonus”—"Something given 
in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON 
FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 


Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper'’s report on the Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3200 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
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Gym-floor, Dance-floor and 


Auditorium? 


Penetrating SEAL-O-SAN @ 


Solves the problem of the 


MULTI-PURPOSE FLOOR 


THE FLOOR of a gym used for public gatherings as 
well as class work will look nicer, longer if it is protected by 
Penetrating Seal-O-San. The reason is simple. Seal-O-San 
provides a resilient surface that actually becomes part of the 
wood. It penetrates deeply ... fills the pores ... and rein- 
forces the wood grain. Dirt and dust stay on the surface of 
a Seal-O-San floor where they may be easily removed. Pro- 
tect your gym floor with Seal-O-San. Easy to apply. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs and longer life. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD LUKEWARM 
ON COLLEGE 


Attorney Leon J. Obermayer, member of the 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education is advo- 
cating a 10-cent increase per $100 assessed value 
in the school real estate tax for the support of a 
Philadelphia city college 

The tax he would have placed before the state 
Legislature, now in session, would boost the city’s 
real estate levy for school purposes from $1.17! 
to $1.27% per each $100 of assessed valuation. It 
would yield an additional $2,720,000 annually, 
based on present collection rates and would be 
earmarked for the college 

Despite considerable public pressure for the 
establishment of a four-year college, the matter 
is understood to be a controversial one with the 
school board. It is estimated that only three or 
four among the 15 members are ardent advocates. 


SCHOOL 


STATE 


while the others are either opposed or at most 
lukewarm toward committing the board to a city 
college. During the past two decades the board 
has received many petitions for establishment of a 
college but they have been tabled. 

The board’s attitude has been based on the 
belief that a city college could not be established 
without endangering funds needed for the public 
schools, and because some members have felt 
that its policy of free scholarships for outstanding 
high school graduates was adequate 

The board does not need statutory authority to 
establish a city college, since present state laws 
make it permissive. It would require legislation to 
make its opening mandatory and to create new 
taxes tor its support. 

The building of a new $1,000,000 Widener 
Memorial School for Crippled Children may be 
undertaken by the Philadelphia board of education 
this summer 
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The present school and valuable 28-acre prop- 
erty at Broad St. and Olney Ave. was deeded to 
the schools a year ago with the provision that the 
board by 1952 erect a new school to serve the 
handicapped 

The school cost nearly $5,000,000 in 1906 but 
it is deemed outdated. School officials say the 
new building will incorporate the best features 
of the best school of the kind in the country, in- 
cluding both recreational and therapeutic swim- 
ming pools. 


Philadelphia Teacher Dismissed 

Because she didn’t tell her age, a former Lower 
Merion Township school teacher has lost a fight 
to overrule the school board which retired her 
on the basis of records indicating she was 62. 

Montgomery County Judge George Corson in 
upholding the action of the Lower Merion Town- 
ship board commented that while “a certain 
amount of reticence about the years attained is a 
characteristic trait of women,” the court was 
forced to conclude that the teacher had passed 
retirement age. 

The petitioner asked reinstatement after the 
school board passed a resolution stating she had 
reached retirement age on November 25, 1947, 
The teacher contended she should have been given 
a hearing under the provisions of the Teachers 
Tenure Act of 1937 as amended. Because this was 
not done, she argued that her contract was still 
in force and she was entitled to full benefits under 
it 

Ihe school district replied that since the records 
showed her age to be 62, no hearing was required 
and the directors had the power to order her 
retirement 


SCHOOL BUSES USED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL TRIPS 

The Deming public schools at Deming, N. Mex 
have obtained two 48-passenger school buses 
which are being used entirely for student-activity 
purposes. One of the buses was given to the 
schools by the Deming 20-30 club, and the other 
was purchased by the high school student activity 
fund on a liberal financial program 

Scarcely a week passes without the buses being 
used for some educational trip. One of the buses 
is used regularly for transporting athletic teams 
on their trips. The other carries the band to out- 
of-town games, or hauls student fans who pay 
their own transportation, 

The buses are used in a variety of ways to 
carry students. For instance, one night both buses 
carried students to El Paso to attend a culturally 
important theatrical performance. Another night 
one of the buses took a load of 4-H club mem 
bers and future farmers to El Paso to attend a 
livestock show. One day the buses transported the 
diversified occupations class to Hurley where the 
students made a tour of the mill and smelter of a 
copper plant. On a Friday night a bus was used 
to carry student fans to a basketball game in 
Lordsburg, 60 miles away 

The school officials and patrons of Deming are 
convinced of the educational value of student trips 
ind are anxious to retain the services of at least 
two buses for student activity and student trip 
use 


WILL HOLD CUSTODIAL SCHOOL 

The Nebraska State Custodial School will be 
held at Kearny the week of June 6-10. The 
school is sponsored jointly by the city schools 
ind the State Teachers College of Kearny, the 
State Department of Vocational Education, and 
the State Custodians’ Association 

Eldon H. Hayward will be 


S¢ hool 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of January, 1949, Dodge re- 
ported contracts let in 37 eastern states, for 260 
educational buildings, at a contract cost of 
$41.146.000 

During the month of January, 1949, in 11 states 
west of the Rocky Mountains, contracts were let 
for the erection of 27 educational buildings, at an 
evaluation of $12,644,908. Additional projects in 
the number of 2 buildings, were reported, at an 
stimated cost of $550,000 
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CHANGES IN THE CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL BOARD 


Arthur F. Baer, architect of the Cleveland 
public schools, who in his 24 years with the sys 
tem has helped design millions of dollars worth 
of buildings, at the same time gaining national 
attention in his field, has been appointed assistant 
business manager by the board of education. 

In another assignment in the business depart- 
ment of the school system, John F. Miller ot 
Cleveland, purchasing agent of the Radiart Corp., 
of Cleveland, has been named purchasing agent 
of the schools, to succeed Edmund F. Smircina, 
who was promoted to business manager. 

Mr. Baer’s position is a revival of one which 
existed, under the title of assistant director of 
schools, prior to 1932. He will retain his position 
as school architect. A native Clevelander, Mr 
Baer was graduated from Lincoln High School 
He attended the Cleveland School of Art nights 
and later worked in architectural offices before 
joining the Cleveland schools in May, 1925 

Mr. Baer has had a hand in the designing of 
every school building in Cleveland since he 
started as a draftsman. He was advanced to chief 


draftsman and was made architect twelve years 
ago. The Cleveland school plant has been in- 
creased 30 per cent in the vears that Mr. Baer 
has been with the system 

Mr. Miller, a graduate of Barnesville (Ohio) 
High School, attended George Washington Uni 
versity three years and was graduated from Bliss 
Business College in Columbus. He had worked 
eight vears at the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 
and two as purchasing agent of the Meriam In 


strument Co. in Cleveland, before becoming pur 


chasing agent of the Radiart Corp. two years ago. 


OKLAHOMA SCHOOL BOARDS 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Oklahoma State School Boards 
has issued a legislative bulletin 
laws for the improvement of 
state. The Association favors 
1. The organization of a state board of educa- 
tion with a professional state superintendent. The 
state board is to consist of seven members elected 
from as many educational districts and to serve 
seven-year overlapping terms 
The county superintendency is to 
proved with the appointment of county boards 
of education selected by the members of the 
various school boards, these county boards are to 
select the county superintendent and fix his salary 
School districts be reorganized on the 
basis of a desirable minimum school enrollment 
4. The Association advocates the increase of 
teachers’ salaries by at least $500 annually, be- 


ginning at a minimum of $2,400 for teachers with 


The Association 
advocating new 


education in the 


be im- 


ire to be 


a bachelor’s degree and $2,600 for teachers with a 
master’s degree; with $100 annual increments fo: 
six years and $50 for six further vears. The Asso 


ciation is opposed to federal aid 
The Association advocates the use of automo 
bile-license or educatienal purposes, the 
strong teachers’ retirement svs 
tem, improving certificates of teachers, continuing 
Ntracts, etc 


ixes | 


development of a 


SCHOOL BOARD HOLDS DINNER 


MEETING 


The s¢ 10l board of Palmvra, N J . entertained 
the me rs of the Palmvra Borough Council, the 
mayo nd the solicitor, at a dinner meeting on 
Janua Dinner was served in the high school 


inder the direction of a member of the 


faculty assisted by members of the 
and 


uncil we 


mutual interest 
the board ind to the C 


roblems of con- 


ational 


Nationwide 
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Teachers Agencies 


Administrators 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the 
excellent placement service offered by private agencies. For over 100 years they 


have played an important part in supplying schools and colleges with well 
trained, qualified teachers. 


A LL members compete with one another to give the best possible service, 
but at the same time they co-operate in working for the best interests of the 
teachers and schools. All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which establishes 


high standards. 


r " 

| EACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth 
into it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a patriotic duty 
to the children of America. 


A DMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our co- 
operation in their efforts to maintain schools at the highest possible level. Our 
members, located in all parts of the country, are ever trying to find good teach- 


ers for you. 


CALIFORNIA 
Frankford’s Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
Los Angeles 13 
COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Denver 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Chicago 4 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency & American 
College Bureau, Chicago 4 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Illiana Teachers’ Agency, Champaign 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 
Chicago 1 


Chicago 4 
Agency, 


IOWA 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Cedar 
Rapids 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton 
Edward Teachers’ Agency, Sioux City 
McGoon’s Teachers Agency, 
Hampton 
Midland Schools 
Des Moines 
Sabin’s Educational 
Des Moines 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ 
Portland 3 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ 
Boston 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency, Boston 8 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
MICHIGAN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Teachers’ 


Agency, 


Exchange, 


Agency, 


Agency, 


Detroit Detroit 26 


MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1 
Educational Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers’ Service, 
Minneapolis 
Schummers School Service, Minneapolis 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, 
Minneapolis 2 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Kansas City 6 
5 iali Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis, 3 
Wood Teachers’ Agency, Kansas 
City 6 


Agency, 


pecialists 


MONTANA 
Huff Teachers’ Agency 
NEBRASKA 
School Service, Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 
Teachers’ Agency, Trenton 


Missoula 
Davis 


Strahan 
8, N. 
NEW YORK 
Teachers’ Agency, New York 
& Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, New York 17 
The Associated Teachers’ 
New York 18 
Bardeen-Union Teachers’ 
Syracuse 2 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
New York 10 
Co-operative Teachers’ 
Buffalo 2 
Eastern Teachers’ 
Rockville Centre 
Educational Placements, New York 18 


Allied 


American 
Agency, 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 


Agency, 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
Rochester 4 
Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, New York 3 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 


Private School & College Bureau 
New York 17 
Schermerhorn Teechers’ Agency 


New York 1 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, 
Grand Fork 


OHIO 
Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbus 15 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 


Cleveland 15 
Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15 
OREGON 
Northwest Teachers’ Association, 
Portland 


1 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 7 

Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown 


Central Teachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, 
Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Teachers’ Exchange, 
Falls 
TENNESSEE 
College & Specialist Bureau, 
Memphis 3 
National Teacher Placement 
Chattanooga 2 
Southern Teachers’ 
Chattanooga 8 
UTAH 
Teachers’ 
City 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 


National 
Sioux 


Service, 


Agency, 


Yergensen Agency, 


Salt Lake 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency, 


Spokane 8 
WISCONSIN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


Parker Madison 3 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


President 


Champaign, III. 


Vice-President. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


.James O’Malley 


A. J. Steffey 


now o 
avVicG 
hi cot 
n 8 





Secy-Treas. 


Chr. Pub. Com 


Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. L. Forbes 
Columbia, S. C. 





cussed. Of prime concern is the financial status of 


the community and the budgets for the Council 

ind the board. Another matter was the discussion session of the legislature 
of the new school site of 47 acres, part of which tions are: (1 

will be used for an elementary school building 


It is expected that the site will be the location of 


1 new school unit some time in the near future 

The board expressed its appreciation to the bers and 
Council for providing additional street lights in 
front of the high school. The joint dinner meet ige for 
ing has been held for several years and has helped ears, (4 


to maintain 
inderstanding between 


1 splendid spirit of 
the two 


STATE OF WASHINGTON SCHOOI 
PROGRAM 


LEGISLATIVE 


Following a careful 


ver ; 
ms. seve ri 


itional 


o-oper 


municipal bodies 


, 
inaivsis ot! 


Washington 


elective state 


the investment 
to provide for 


ition and 


to provide for 


have 


united on constitutional and 


legislative measures for consideration at the 1949 


Among the recommenda- 


provide for the appointment of the 
state superintendent of public instruction by an 
board of education, 
county boards to provide for elective lay mem- 
i joint county superintendency, (3) to 
amend the constitution to permit additional mill- 
i specified period not 

to provide additional 


(2) reorganize 


in excess of five 
safeguards for 


of the permanent school fund, (5) 


the payment by the state of its 


share of the cost of new transportation, and (6) 


systematic management of school 


lands and timber and other resources, giving the 
the educational state board of education authority to approve 
th state ol ising of land resources 
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Leading schools and universities are depending 
upon Thonet chairs, tables and upholstered 
pleces Jor more attrac tive intertors. 
Functional in design and warm in 
appearance, Thonet furniture is available 

in a variety of patterns and a selection 


of wood finishes and covers. 


When buying furniture for cafeterias, 
libraries. assembly halls, etc. select Thonet 


lor beauty. durability. style and comfort. 


W rite jor detailed information on 
Thonet “Bentply” and “Bentwood” furniture 
and ask for older 1805. 


THONET 


BROS. .INC. 
FOR FINE FURNITUR 


TYPICAL CAFETERIA INSTALLATION 


(Thonet chairs 1216 and tables 3166, 1) 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES 
1698 Merchandise Mart ¢ Chicago, Ill. 
Statesville, N. C. 


WORCESTER SCHOOL BUILDING Superintendent Power is making plans for wide & Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has raised 


Bh nes read shifting of elementary school classes to the prices for plate lunches in school cafeterias 
SURVEY eliev acute teacher shortages and crowded class The lunches will cost 3 cents in the elementary 
Worcester, Mass., school committee has been rooms in some sections. Mr. Power says the r schools and 28 cents in junior and senior high 
told by Dr. Henry H. Linn, professor of educa rganization throughout the city is for distributing schools 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University teachers where they will do the most good. H¢ & St. Louis, Mo. The school board has been 
it should make immediate plans to build tw iid the teacher shortage in elementary schools isked to approve an increase in the school budget 
elementary school additions, two new junior high is more severe than ever and the prospects for for experimental work in television, Two mem- 
schools and one new combination junior high elieving it are not bright bers of the audio-visual education department 
elementary school at an estimated cost of $5,000, There has been protest in some sections of the talked on the growing place of television and 
000 city against closing rooms and transferring pupils radio in the school program 
Dr. Linn who made a survey for the committee but the school committee has thus far backed it & Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has 
during the summer also proposes that the com superintendent’s recommendations ippointed a public relations committee of nine 
mittee plan to replace 16 elementary schools with School Superintendent Thomas F. Power has _ persons, with Supt. M. L. Bennion as chairman. 
new buildings between now and 1965 at an addi ippointed 10 educational and vocational guidanc The committee will interpret the school program 
tional cost of $8,400,000. Other steps in the yunselors in the city’s four senior and junio to members of the school system and to the 
projected program include three new senior high high schools. All are presently employed as teact general public 
schools at a cost of $7.000.000 to be availabl in the school svstem. They will remain or & Oklahoma City, Okla The school board has 
by 1958-60; two more elementary school addi their present salary schedules emploved Dr. Frank W. Hart, of the Universit) 
tions and two new elementary schools to be avail Superintendent Power said that because of the of California, as educational consultant on new 
able by 1955 yntinuing decrease in high school enrollment it schools to be included in new contracts 
Dr. Linn urges the program be completed by vill be possible in all but two cases to distribut: ® The school board of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
1965 at a total estimated cost of $21,850,000, He isses which the have taught to other teachers sold $2,600,000 worth of school bonds. dated Feb- 
Suggests issuing bonds to finance the program The guidance program was inaugurated in thi ruarv 1, 1941, at 1 per cent interest. The bonds 
4 school bonded indebtedness of 12 to 14 ummer b the School Committee, when D vere sold on a 12-vear retirement basis. with 
million dollars should not prove alarmingly high Thomas E. Christensen was appointed to direct payments of $200,000 per year for ten years, and 
if other civic needs are kept within reasonable it. In other vears guidance work has been don $300,000 per vear for two vears 
bounds,” he says yn a part-time basis by teachers carrying a fu ®& Clear Creek, Tex. The school board of the 
The Linn survey labeled 10 buildings now in teaching load Clear Creek consolidated district has begun plans 
use as bad fire risks. It also recommends eventua ¢ : 


_ for a $530,000 school-building progr: TI lans 
closing of 20 schools now in use. The report sa} SCHOOL BOARD NEWS r 8 epee i, —_ See 


ca tor a junior high school. at Seabrook. to cost 
Worcs ster is facing an acute school building prot > Berlin, Conn. The school board has approved $265 0 and elementary school at Kemah, to cost 
lem = several areas dui to heavy residential con harter change, which provides for election ol! $150,000, and an addition to cost $115.00 
eo nag Srl 4 poy ote —? ears tt re | ard mn mbe rs every two years Under a nef Houston, Tex. The school board has voted 
. , estate 4 pa ~y r * oy . equiremen SIX OI he board’s members 0 yntinue its poli VY governing the acquisition 0! 
go ogee sn pe meth ze ne pri d oars fo oh - ms fol ~ tion 4 ~y — and the remain d — .. a s by teachers in the schools The 
school rehabilitation this ve it Mavor Sullivar > Wi = i ‘ c weg ey: oo , , , es a ; _ Fete grant salar} wane _to teachers 
says he will provide $15 © as he did last Ss Beceneds dicah fr tee vibe prety Sas thaten = re ee) oe It will continue to give 
vear. About $115,0 it that will com from the ; vii | a hich a tr hi ot : hh ~ RETEREES GE SUES to heme CoS Se 
balance of the postwar rehabilitat aah Rael Pre ormees & tae 5 gh schoo The board has deares | 
liminary plans for const tior , - ; hax , — ps a ante mone ; — era > Alte 1 thorough §= investigation AS to Ber 
additions have been prepared but controversy h rts Rules saul en pd stiebhen . vie ay wr cI or viens, the = 
developed to when the work can start silane aa te ee ee : ! Tex., has placed a ban 


hool publications. 
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Montgomery provides over 90% 
of these types of low cost program timers 
used in schools, 


case finish. 


e@ New — bright chrome finished metal parts. 
e New — clear vision face and hands. 
e New — circuit switching components. 


SCHOOL 


@ New — rich grey hammerloid hard baked enamel 
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HAVE HEAVIER ENROLLMENTS 
CREATED A SPACE PROBLEM > 







Up in 
45 seconds 


e New — greater accuracy, longer life, simplified 


installation. 


Answer: 


, 2 or 4 circuits —controls any number of signals. 


for SCHOOLS - INSTITUTIONS - FACTORIES 


Tear out this ad and pin it to your letterhead for com- 
pletely descriptive and illustrated catalog with prices. 


t 


HOW TO UNDERPAY OUR 
TEACHERS 


(Concluded from page 32) 

will not suddenly and miraculously come 
to the educator in one jump. As usual it 
will be nice for the single women teachers 
who may again enjoy a living wage. But 
their colleagues who are husbands and 
fathers will still be pitifully underpaid. 
Until school boards and the citizens who 
elect them realistically face and alter this 
fact, no teacher salary schedule will ever 
be a fair or satisfactory one. 

Education has been a woman’s 
long enough! Give the men a break. 


world 


THE SAN ANGELO JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


(Concluded from page 44) 
one end the auditorium, arranged with a full 
size theatrical stage, and seating for 706 
persons. The space above the foyer is ar- 
ranged for teaching speech arts and is equipped 
with motion picture machines, etc. The base- 
ment under the stage is used as a band prac- 
tice room and has adjoining its offices and 
storage space. The east end of the building 


contains the library and, in the basement 
underneath, a supplementary periodical and 
book stack room. An interesting feature of the 
rary is the radiant heat which makes ordi- 
hary radiators unnecessary 

\ feature of the first floor to the left of the 


| MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
549 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


| A Ee RIOR OO A oO 


front entrance is the business administration 
and president’s offices. There are in addition 
offices for the dean, for the registrar, and for 
several professors. To the right of the main 
entrances are five classrooms with offices and 
conference rooms. 

The second floor provides space for four 
standard classrooms and for five rooms to be 
devoted to business education. 

The building was designed and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Mauldin & Lovett 
architects and engineers, San Angelo, Tex 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE 
CATSKILLS 


(Concluded from page 34) 

The board has arranged to purchase, for 
$14,000, a central school site of 35 acres on 
which it plans to build one of the finest rural 
schools in the State. The school will provide 
a modern educational program for Onteora’s 
approximately 1000 pupils, from kindergarten 
to high school graduation. 

Being realistic businessmen, the board knows 
that building costs are high. But the board 
knows, too, the crying need for a new school 
and has faith it can be built soon. 


SCHOOL HOMEWORK IN WAYNE 


(Concluded from page 36) 
1. The faculty as a whole approved the 
policy 
2. The plan was explained to the board ot 
education 





SCHIEBER 


MFG. CO. 
12732 Burt Rd. 
Detroit 23, Mich. 


-FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES 


ARE YOU STOPPED BY HIGH 
BUILDING FOOTAGE COSTS: 


45 seconds 


Multiple Use of Space! 


Meet these problems as others from coast to coast 
have with ‘In-Wall’ units. Serve more children in less 
space. All steel construction. Installation requires no 
remodeling. Engineering surveys and layouts furnished. 









SCHIEBER 


Y | I 





3. Copies of the policy were released to the 
local newspapers. 

4. Mimeographed copies of a clear-cut state- 
ment of the policy were sent to all parents. 

5. An explanation of the policy appeared in 
the “Wayne School News,” official publication 
of the board of education. 

6. All new teachers have been instructed to 
follow the policy. 

A program of teaching students how to 
study is being placed in operation. 


SCHOOL PETTY CASH 


(Concluded from page 47) 

state laws concerning municipal expenditures. 
(3) It is simple to operate and audit. (4) It is 
good public relations to have the smallest 
funds accounted for in a businesslike manner. 
(5) It permits classification and identification 
of expenditures under school and municipal 
laws. 


—o 
TO HOLD BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
COURSE 
The fifteenth annual building maintenance 


course will be held June 23 to 25, in the Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. The course, 
which is sponsored by the College, the State 
Board of Vocational Education, and the Michigan 
Association of School Employees, is intended to 
help custodians and engineers obtain the latest 
information on the safe, efficient, and economical 
operation of school plants. 

Enrollees will receive 30 hours of special credit 
for the satisfactory completion of each 10-week 
course. This credit may be applied toward the 
300 hours required for the issuance of a Building 
Maintenance Certificate by the College. 
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Locker problems solved 
BUDGET INTACT! 


Don’t break the bank 
for schoolwide locker 
Use the 
Dudley Self-Financing 


protection. 


Plan to get depend 
able, Master-Charted 
Dudley Locks on all 


lockers. Write for 

details. 

No cost no 
obligation. 





DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 312, Chicago 6, Ill. 





The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise H’way, Rockville Centre, L. |., N. Y. 
Recommends Highest Type Adminis- 
trative Candidates to School Boards 
and School Superintendents. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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Custom-Built TO YOUR NEEDS... 


You can be certain of the latest and finest of Sound Distribution facilities — 
to take advantage of modern teaching and program techniques with a 
Custom-Buili WESTERN System 

The Senior Model B illustrated, designed to exacti ig xhool specifications 
by experienced WESTERN engineers, embodies all the important new de 
velopments in sound engineering 
desk -type cabinet you'll have 

Custom-built FM and AM radio tuner built 
phonograph handling up to 16° records rT 


In its beautiful walnut-grained, all steel 


dual speed electric 


mon separate 





talk-back amplifier and speaker — automat fingertip 
Classroom controls for up to 50 rooms any other features. Complete 
compact, with power output up to 100 watts, measures only 48° wide 


39” high, 16Y," dee; 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
DaElivery 


All sizes of WESTERN’S new 
1949 Portable Sound Equip 
ment, including Recorders, Rec 

layer combinations, and 


ord 
(= s. Write 
jor leterature and ni of your 


y 
oreren WESTERN School 
Distributor 


Write fer detells TODAY —er 












WESTERN covne axe 


ELECTRIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
WW lmauhee. Wisconsin 
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PERSONAL 


HENRY B. MANLY DIES 


Sb hool 


Henry B. Manly, associated with the 


board of Louisville, Ky., for 48 years, and its 


secretary-treasurer for the past 38 years, died 
suddenly in his office of a heart attack on 
February 17. Mr. Manly had celebrated his 75th 
birthday the day before and appeared to be in 
good health 

Mr. Manly was a graduate of the Louisville 


Boys High School and the Jefferson School of 
Law. Following his graduation he started with the 
board as a bookkeeper in 1901. In January, 1911, 
he was elected secretary-treasurer. He had been 
with the city school system longer than any 
other present administrator. He had served under 
seven superintendents and had seen the numbe: 
of schools grow from 54 to 74. Mr. Manly had 
the respect of bankers and businessmen and was 
in unusually valuable member of the board 

He was instrumental with Samuel Jones and 
others in the organization of the Association of 
School Business Officials at Philadelphia in 1913 
and rarely missed an annual meeting of the 
Association 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

& Forrest V. CARMICHAEL, of Columbus, Ind., 
has been appointed business director for the public 
schools of Muncie. He was formerly secretary 01 
the Indiana teacher retirement fund. 

& Crype Grapieux has been elected president ot 
the school board at New Haven, Ind. Cary! 
LESLIE was named secretary, and JoHN VAN Kirk 
was appointed treasurer. 

® Revusen ANpDeERSON, of Monticello, IIl., has 
been president of the Monticello com 
munity unit school district board, to succeed Jack 
Morris 


elected 


® Kennetu L. Ketty has been elected chai 
man of the school board at Taunton, Mass., to 
succeed W. A. Mowry. JosepH JACINTO was 


named secretary of the board 

& Dr. W. B. Worzey has been elected president 
of the Caddo parish school board at Shreveport, 
La. E. C. THompson was named vice-president 
® Ray Busey has been elected president of the 
board of education of the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. Mrs 
F. A. Bons was re-elected clerk of the board. 
Other members are Witit1aM J, McDoNatLp and 
Joun HERRSCHER 

® Atlanta, Ill., has elected new members of the 
school board, including V. B. Bateman, LELAND 
H. DunHAM, Paut Gorpon, J. A. Hosrit, Dr. R 
L. James, J. N. Rice, and DeWitt YEAst. 

® Miss JosepHine Cronin has been elected 
chairman of the school board at Stonington, Conn. 
® The school board at Chelsea, Mass., has re- 
organized with Howarp L. OsTLer as chairman, 
and FrepericK R. Hooton as vice-chairman. 

® Epwarp F. CHAMBERLAIN has been re-elected 
president of the board at Marlboro, Mass. 

® Freperick F. Lovejoy, Jr., has been re- 
elected chairman of the school board at Norwalk, 


Conn. Mrs. Georce B. Corwin was named vice- 
chairman 
> Dr. W. Eart Armstronc, of Newark, N. J., 


has been appointed Associate Chief for Teacher 
Education of the Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Armstrong goes to 
the Office of Education from the University of 
Delaware, where he had served as dean of the 
School of Education since 1945. He holds an 
\.B. degree from East Central State College, Ada, 
Okla., and an MS. in Education from the Okla 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, and was 
given the Ed.D. degree by Stanford University 
in 1938. He had been at the University of Dela 
ware since 1945 
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(Phe Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 


THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 


A RELIABLE SERVICE FOR EDUCATORS 
EFFICIENT, ETHICAL, PROFESSIONAL 
Office: Shillington, Pa. 


| WANT TO BUY. | 


(Of course, we sell, too!) 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Used School desks and steel lockers. Wire-Phone- 
Write, complete description, quantity available, 
condition, sizes and best price, f.o.b. point of 


purchase. 


J. E. MURPHEY 
2103 Franklin 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 
CEntral 5227 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS an 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


An authoritative source of information 
and guidance in organizing, planning, 
equipping and operating school shops 
for administrators, supervisors, directors 
and shop instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL 
covering every phase of industrial edu- 
cation PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 
offer practical aids for carrying on the 
daily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES — including 4 feature issues 
(1) March —School Shop Annual, (2) 
May — Requisition Number (3) October — 
Problems and Projects, (4) December — 


A.V.A Convention Number. . .FOR $3.00 
* 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


249 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ME RUNDLE-SPENCE A = Fasier Drilling! More Accurate Drilling! 
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SKIL Drill Stand! 
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Get double-duty service with your 
SKIL Drill. This bench stand quickly 
converts your portable SKIL Drill into a 
stationary drill press for topmost drill- 
ing accuracy. Gives 20-to-1 leverage... 


ington, Pa. 


ee | i 





, — higher than others...means easier work, 

less effort in the training shop and on 

| maintenance jobs. Call your SKIL Tool 
oo!) Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line Distributor for a demonstration today! 


of Drinking Fountains » (Ls 
Nire-Phone- 
available, 
vem a!) WQS RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. — = 
445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Il ee 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities - 
in Canoda: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 






INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
V@ATIONAL ETRICATION 


A professional source of information and guidance 


Sane 
ATION 


pore cation. Editorial purpose is directed toward higher stand- When paying tribute to vet- 
planning, , , , erans of World War II or 
ool shops ards through more efficient and effective shop teaching. honoring Gutstandiag achieve- 









on the industrial education program. 






Covers the fields of industrial arts and vocational edu- 





























































ment, nothing is more appro- 
priate than handsome, solid 
bronze tablets. Our modern 
plant and art bronze foundry 

one of the largest in the 


, directors Its sound and constructive professional discussions and 


useful tests and teaching material make the magazine of 













particular interest and value to all school-shop instructors, 




















MATERIAL ; ont ; country devoted exclusively to 

ariel oii supervisors, administrators, and teacher .trainers. Seeees uae eidioienes fou 

hegpeny In INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION a» Ma > aaa 

ng on tne ablets at lowest 

¢ the practical aspect is covered by a special section devoted SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
to new ideas, devices and shop-tested problems and Prompt mail service * free sketches 

: projects. free estimates 

‘nual, (2) | MEMORIALS » HONOR ROLLS 

Deteher< One year’s subscription, $2.50; 2 years, $3.75. gn th te wy 

cember — Please indicate school and position when ordering. 

on $3.00 INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND Bronze Tablet Headquarters 

wad SRONES SIGN CO., INC 
PANY, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Saree ont 






Box AJ-3 Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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NEW VOIT BTL BATTING TEE 

The W. J. Voit Company has announced its 
new Voit BTL Batting Tee, conceived and de- 
signed to pack several hours’ fun into a normal 
45-minute play period of softball games. Simply 
set a softball atop the soft rubber tip of the tee, 
take aim, swing, and the ball is in play. The 
device is sturdily constructed, is adjustable to 
various heights, and permits four or five times 
more children to bat each play period. The BTL 
Batting Tee is an excellent trainer for young 
batters in placing their hits. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—302. 


NEW BOOKLET ON ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

The Westinghouse Electric Corporation has an- 
nounced a new 30-page booklet entitled, “High- 
ways of Wire,” which discusses the basic com- 
ponent parts of a typical power plant, including 
the generator, the transformer, the circuit breaker 
the substation, in terms understandable to high 
school students. It traces the path of electric 
current from the generating plant through the 
transmission lines, and through various stages of 
voltage reduction, and on to the consumer. It 
takes up the final uses of electricity in the home, 
on the farm, and in industry. Such problems as 
voltage drop, short circuit, and lighting disturb- 
ances are discussed. 

Copies of the booklet are available by writing 
to the School Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1107, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—303. 


NEW CRANE STEEL BATHTUB 


Crane & Company, Chicago, has announced a 
new formed steel bathtub, the Ohio, which has 
the same characteristic panel design as other Crane 
fixtures. It has either a right-hand or left-hand 
outlet in an over-all length of 5 feet. It has a 
wide, flat rim, a raised tiling ledge at the back, 
and easy-operating dial-ese controls. 

The Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, 1. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—304. 


NEW HUNTINGTON WINTER WAX 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., has announced 
a new liquid floor wax, which defies freezing tem- 
peratures. It can be shipped during the coldest 
weather without fear of freezing, and rigid tests 
show that it stands up under as many as eight 
freezings. Winter wax is economical because tests 
show it works best in a thin, uniform coat. It is 
easy to apply with a lamb’s*‘wool applicator or a 
clean cloth; it may be buffed if desired; it pro- 
vides the same high quality protection as any 
regular wax; and may be used on rubber tile, 
asphalt tile, terrazzo, mastic, or other flooring 
materials. 

For information write to Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—305. 


ANNOUNCE NEW ALUMINUM DOORS 


Newman Brothers, Inc., have announced new 
aluminum doors for schools and educational insti- 
tutions, which are rust-resistant, adaptable, and 
enduring. 

The doors are constructed of heavy extruded 
sections and finished in alumlite for durability. 
The doors come in standard sizes of 3 by 7 feet, 
3 ft. 6 in. by 7 feet for single doors, and 5 by 7 
feet and 6 ft. by 7 ft. for pairs, with or without 
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transoms. In-stock doors are equipped with door 
bars and choice of butts or floor pivots. 

The firm also manufactures made-to-order 
doors of aluminum, bronze, and stainless steel 
suitable for any opening measurements. 

For information write to the Newman Brothers, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—306. 


PITTSBURGH-CORNING’S NEW 
HEADQUARTERS 

The Pittsburgh-Corning Corporation has moved 
its home offices to a new location at 307 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The new offices will enable the firm to better 
serve buyers of its two products, structural glass 
blocks and cellular glass insulation. The firm was 
established more than ten years ago and now owns 
four plants for producing its products and em- 
ploys 700 persons. The plants are located at Port 
Allegany, Pa., and at Sedalia, Mo. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE ANNOUNCES 
NEW ELECTRIC HAND DRYER 
The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company has 
announced a new, improved heating element in its 
Sani-Dri electric hand and face dryer. The im- 





The New Sani-Dri School Dryer. 


provement has made it possible to completely dry 
the hands or face in 25 per cent less time than 
formerly required. A feature of the heating ele- 
ment is that no more current is consumed than 
previously because the length of time the dryer 
is on is reduced. The new heating element can be 
installed by any maintenance man in a few 
minutes. 

For information write to the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Co., North Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—307. 


NEW TRANSCRIPTION RECORD 
PLAYER 

The Western Sound and Electric Laboratories, 
Inc., have announced a new 16-in. transcription 
record player, a new dual-speed type, which will 
play all sizes of records from 6 in. to 16 in. at 
either 33 1/3 or 78 r.p.m. The motor speed can 
be varied from 70 to 82 r.p.m. on a standard 
setting, with equivalent variation on the slower 
speed 
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New Western Transcription Player. 


Special important features are a microphone 
input, separate microphone and phono controls, 
to permit quick changing, flexible tone control, 
two permanent magnet speakers, speakers wired 
in series, and an amplifier of full 10 watts power 
to cover an area of 5000 square feet. The record 
player is easy to handle, simple to set up and use, 
and weighs only 35 pounds. 

For full information write to Western Sound & 
Electric Laboratories, Inc., 805 So. Fifth St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis 

For brief reference use ASBJ—308. 


NEW MOTION PICTURE ON FILING 
METHODS 

“Tt Must Be Somewhere” is the title of a new 
color 16mm., picture portraying the vital impor- 
tance of simplified, efficient filing methods in busi- 
ness, just released by the Systems Division of 
Remington Rand. This film is an effective drama- 
tized report on simplified records management, 
providing a blending of exciting motion-picture 
entertainment with a message of vital importance 
to the personnel in a business office. 

Featuring a fast-paced script, sparkling acting 
and dialogue rendered by talented professionals, 
superb settings in color, and expert direction, the 
film was produced by a leading industrial film 
organization. The story high-lights the means of 
attaching a problem of interest to business exec- 
utives today — how to offset mounting costs by 
increased efficiency in office operation. 

For information write to Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—309. 


NEW FOLDING LUNCHROOM UNITS 

New marbelized linoleum tops are being offered 
to replace solid color linoleum tops in the Schieber 
“In-wall” folding table and bench units, manufac- 
tured by the Schieber Manufacturing Company. 

These all-steel units, designed for gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, music rooms, for double duty as 
lunchrooms, are offered in two types: against-the- 
wall units folding into a cabinet; and in-the-wall 
units built into the wall and flush with the wall. 
The new linoleum tops are made in a variety of 





The Schieber fold-away table. 
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colors to harmonize with the room decorations. 
Information concerning these units can be had 
by writing to the Schieber Manufacturing Co., 
12732 Burt Road, Detroit, Mich. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—310. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL APPOINTS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SALES 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert H. Jacobs as superintendent 
of school control sales. Mr. Jacobs, a graduate of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., was em- 
ployed in the sales department of the Parker Pen 
Company and the Standard Oil of Indiana before 
joining Honeywell in 1940. He was formerly direc- 
tor of the sales department of the Milwaukee 
branch office. In his new position he will continue 
to make his headquarters in Milwaukee. 


NEW VALLEN CURVED TRACK AND 
CURTAIN CARRIER 


Vallen Company, Inc., has announced its new 
No. 153 curved track and curtain carrier for the 
automatic operation of curtains of any size on 
curved or reverse curved track of any radius. 

The Vallen curtain carrier is the first and only 
practical, trouble-free equipment, which actually 





The Sturdy Curved Track Carrier. 


prevents jamming or fouling. The operation is so 
effortless that the curtain rolls steadily into posi- 
tion, with no increase in drag. The equipment 
makes it possible for the first time to use auto- 
matic or manual-controlled curtains in many 
situations where curved track is the only answer 
but where automatic equipment has been imprat 
tical and hand operation impossible 

For details and special literature write to Val 
len, Inc., 228 Bluff St., Akron 4, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—311. 


AMPRO PROMOTES SALES MANAGERS 


The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, IIl., has an- 
nounced the promotion of Howard Marx to the 
position of vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, and of Frank B. Rogers, Jr., to the position 
of vice-president and assistant sales manager with 
headquarters in New York City 

Mr. Marx, a former assistant sales manager, has 
had 16 years’ experience in merchandising and 
sales engineering of motion picture equipment. 
Prior to World War II he was active in the pro- 
fessional equipment field. During the war he 
served as lieutenant commander in charge of syn- 
thetic training devices for naval pilots and air 
crewmen. Since 1946, he had been assistant sales 
manager of Ampro products. 


Mr. Rogers also brings to his position many 
years of experience in the motion picture field 
From 1933 to 1938 he was associated with the 


sales and installation divisions, in the industrial 
and educational fields. In 1936 he set up a film 
company which contributed several outstanding 
films to the educational field. Since 1938 Mr 
Rogers h is been eastern manager 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


Code Page 
No No. 
30 Acme Shear Company, The........... 74 
31 Americana Corporation .............+. 89 
32 American Crayon Company........... 74 
33 American Seating Company........... 3 
34 American Type Founders Sales Corp..... 57 
35 Ampro Corporation, The.............. 56 
36 Bay West Paper Company............ 80 
37 Beckley-Cardy Company.............. 72 
38 Berger Manufacturing Division, Republic 
We EL. cadecieseciseseesnigasssa 2 
39 Burroughs Adding Machine Co........ 67 
310 Chicago Hardware Foundry Co......... 90 
311 Clarin Manufacturing Co.............. 70 
ee Ge I 5 cnt ces eee sesdseess 1 
313 Detroit Steel Products Co............. 7 
oe PETTITTE TELE ET 53 
SUS Bite, TCRTPOPEIOE. 006. wc cscsecesss 69 
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Mosaic’s 





the faster, lower cost 


way for you to have 


LE floors and walls 


THEN—LOCKART EXPANSET FOR PERFECT 
ADHESION—Expanset is a clean, white 
cement suitable for all types of ceramic 
tile. Either the Float-Bed or Buttercoat 
method of setting may be used. 


QUICK, EASY PRIMING — The Lockart FAST APPLICATION... FAST SETTING—This 
Method permits direct application 2 

right over plaster, brick, metal, concrete 
or plaster wall-board. First, a coat of “s 
Lockart Primer is spread over the a * and costs less! 
wall surface. << 





modern, streamlined way of installing 
Mosaic tile speeds up the work— 


Today Mosaic’s exclusive Lockart method is being Distinctive Mosaic tile in- 
used for tile installations from coast to coast—in 


stallations offer beauty that 
modernizing all kinds of areas in all types of buildings. 


doesn't fade or need renew- 
The Lockart method saves you time, money and ; oS: + ae years of heavy 
labor. Application costs on new work are reduced as traffic without upkeep Use Mosaic’s wide line of 
much as 30%. You'll save up to 40% on renovations. ceramic tile to modernize bathrooms, rest rooms, 
You get rooms back into service in record time, or — kitchens, corridors, lobbies, etc. Mail the coupon today 
complete new work faster or consult the Mosaic dealer or office nearest you. 


j THE 
No structural til fot tine fe 
wo METAL A phan changes are neces- TILE 


ou COMPANY 
SCRATCH sary with Mosaic’s Zanesville, Ohio Member: Tile Council of America 


LOCKART meth- Over 2000 dealers to serve you—Offices in Principal Cities 
od. Furthermore, there’s no dirt—no mess. 
And Lockart Expanset dries fast and reduces DEPT. 2-6 
the load on the wall as much as 50%. Shear MALL THE MOSAIC THE COMPANY Zanesville, Ohio 
tests conducted by the U.S Testing Labora- aA! 


___Please send me the free booklet “Stream- 
tories demonstrated that Mosaic tile, attached 


line Tile Jobs with the Lockart Method.’’ 
to plaster wall-board with the Lockart Send name of nearest Mosaic dealer. 
method, withstood shearing pressure equiv- 
alent to about 2800 lbs. to the square foot! 
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